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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
(Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 


Physical and Ghemical Apparatus. 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 
Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 
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Improved Manifolding— 
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Write for catalogue, prices, 
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THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, 


ATLANTA ATTHE HOLIDAYS. 


Expense Not to Exceed $57.00. 


Mk. A. E. Winsuir has arranged for an excursion to Atlanta, stopping over af points 
of historic and scenic interest. Mr. H. C. PARKER of Dwight School, Boston, and Mr 
C. S. ALEXANDER of Fitchburg will be associated with Mr. Winship in making this a 
thoroughly enjoyable outing. 

ALL EXPENSES from Boston to Atlanta and back to Boston, itcluding stop-overs — 
except eating in Atlanta — will not exceed $57.00; and if the number is reasonably large, it 
will be reduced to $55.00 or less. For particulars address 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


H. C. PARKER, 
heading, Mass. 


C. A. ALEXANDER, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Now is the best time to subscribe 
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New Subscribers 
$ 


é 

4 Will receive all the numbers from the time their order reaches 
é us (provided mention is made of this offer) until the FIRST 
: OF JANUARY FREE, and a full year’s subscription to January, 


1897, 


All for $2.50. 


Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have been 
quick to take advantage of this offer in the past, and doubtless 


many thousands more will wish to do so. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
230600088 


38 Somerset St., Boston. 


403 & 405 Hast 62d St., 
NEW YORK. 


BA 


© sosern cusotrs 
VERTICULAR PEN ) 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Verticolar and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, ... 91 John Street, New York. 


New Diuretic, Revit Tonic Cereal; also 
Gluten Dyspepsia Diabetes Flour. 
Pamphiet ang amples Free. 
Unrivaied in Ar urope 


Write Farwell 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 
orinvalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 6 


ps5 in. of floor-room; new, scientific, durable, 

Gymmeenc heap. Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, 

lawyers, editors, and others 

now using it. Illustrated circular, 40 en- 

free. Address D. L. DOWD 

Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, $ 
eow 


East Mth street, N. Y 


AIRGREMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in5 minutes, without paia, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvenv.” Sealed 
Ga, Wileex Srealfie Phila. Po 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SE Barnes’ Mu- 


CULAGE. A. 8 BARNES & C0., N. ¥. 
FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


A GOOD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to ty be weekly issues of the 
pee. OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
Che = ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

= The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
Boston Binder “JOURNAL oF EDUCATION” printed on front cover; 


| cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL, 
= Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JouRNAL 
and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 
To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


CRITERION PARABOLON 
MAGIO LANTERNS AND STERKOPTIC 

or Are Electric Light. College and School weaco.tu’ 

Apparatus a specialty. Decidedly the Best. 

J.B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St.,.N.Y. ° 


189 LaSacce St. Cuicac 
| 


Post St. Cat 
SENO FOR CATALOcUS 


KINDERGAR EN { 
SCHOOL 0. 

2 Bast 14th 8 

SUPPLIES, NEW YORK.” 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, 


who wrote ‘‘Robert Elsmere,”’ 
is the author of 

Sir George Tressady,”’ 
a get novel 

w 


ich will appear, in ’96, 
exclusively in The 


CENTURY. 
MAGAZINE. 


This is only one 

of many attractions 

which “the world’s leading periodi- 
cal” will have in 1896. There will 
be novels by 


W. D. Howells, 
Amelia E. Barr, 


and other novelists; stories, etc.,from 
Mark Twain, 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Henry M. Stanley, 
George Kennan, 
Marion Crawford, 


and more. J/¢ will be the great- 
est year THE CENTURY ever had. 

Subscribe NOW—don’t miss 
a single number. Begin with 
November (first number of the 
new volume). Price $4.00. 

If you want all of Napoleon's Life 
(with its superb engravings) which has 
been running the past year, 
send $1.00 more, and the twelve ack 
numbers will be sent you. That is, 
Sor $5.00 you can have two years of THE 
CENTURY. Send by check or money- 
order direct to 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square, New York. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


P r omp School Property. 


Expert Best 


Service. Cou r teous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, all grades. Fai t 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis” 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO. Established 
WEST TROY, N. ¥.! 1826. 
Des tion and prices on application. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


w 

QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrinGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. Hagar, Ph. D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestriELp, Mass. 
For both sexes, 


b@ When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


For catalogues address 
J. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
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jubs of three ormore, . . , ear, 
renewal and one new enhecription. 2:99 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $8.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club o 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at of tives or 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
s Somerset - * © + « Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER. 


Not a rosebud in the hedge, 

Not a lily in the river, 
Only withered rush and sedge 

In the harsh winds shiver ; 
Not a bird in all the wood 

Save the noisy crow and jay ; 
Where the crimsoned maple stood, 

Only barren branches sway. 
Ah, the year is old, I know, 

*Tis November’s hand that knocks, 
And the first few flakes of snow 

Whiten ’mongst his thin gray locks. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


‘SUPERINTENDENT J. L. Hotioway, Fort Smith, 
Ark.: It is an educational waste to keep pen and ink 
out of any of the grades. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. E. Burke, Lawrence, Mass. : 
It is worse than folly to exact the same results in 
quantity or in quality from all the pupils in a class. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. E. Parwin, Natick, Mass. : 
There is no better reason for excusing the unmusical 
from the singing exercises than for excusing the un- 
mathematical from the arithmetic exercises. 


Dr. N. C. Scuarrrer<« The practice work of a nor- 
mal school should be left till the last term. The 
medical school and the theological seminary discour- 
age practicing or preaching till the senior year. 


SuPERINTENDENT S. T. Durron, Brookline: Nur- 
ture, environment, spontaneity, physical health — 
these I believe to be the foundation stones upon 
which the new philosophy of education must rest. 


SupERINTENDENT J. A. Hancock, Durango, Col.: I 
am heartily in favor of scientific temperance teach- 
ing. Teachers and parents should coéperate to so 
deeply interest children in legitimate things that 
there would be little or no temptation to take wrong 
courses in life. 


J. F. Minispauan, Salt Lake 
City: Upon certain educational principles, whose ap- 
plication is universal, all instruction is based. But 
it is the teacher herself who is to make that applica- 
tion. No one can relieve her of that duty, and no 
one who is wise will attempt it. 


Prestpent G. Stantey Clark University: 
Spontaneity is a sacred thing. If it isn’t, I don’t 
know what it is. It comes up from the great well 
of reverberating emotions, from remote ancestry, from 
the earliest ages, with its charm of untrammeled, joy- 
ous freedom — freedom alongside of which the charm 
of paradise would seem restraint. 


SUPERINTENDENT Tuomas Scott LowpEN, (reen- 
ville, Pa, : That is the most reliable and useful psy- 
chology which is genetic. But the genetic psychology 
is now only in its infancy. It will take years of 


philosophical study, volumes of statistics from ob- 
servations and experiments on infants and children 
to formulate the new psychology. The most intelli- 
gent teachers and parents must be called to assist the 
philosopher, 


WHAT THE SOUTH IS DOING FOR EDUCA. 
TION AND WHAT EDUCATION IS 
DOING FOR THE SOUTH* 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


In the past twenty years the South has increased 
fifty-four per cent. in population, but its school at- 
tendance has increased 130 per cent., that is to say, 
more than twice as fast as the population. This 
means that there is a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation kept in school during the year; while in 1874 
an average of 14} out of every hundred were enrolled 
in school, 1en years later (1884) the average had 
risen to 183 per hundred, and in 1894, or twenty 
years later, the number enrolled is twenty-two in the 
hundred. Of all the people of the South, white and 
black, one in five is in attendance on school for some 
portion of the year. This is a large proportion of 
the people to be in school. Even in Saxony, which 
excels all countries of Europe in its school enroll- 
ment, the per centum in school is only twenty. 

Even after making allowance for the fact that the 
South has a larger proportion of children in its popu- 
lation than any other section of the nation, this re- 
mains a wonderful showing for the wisdom and self- 
sacrifice of the Southern people. They are, indeed, 
building a “ New South” and its cornerstone is the 
school. 

This appears in a stronger light if we take into 
consideration other statistics. In the twenty years 
from 1874 to 1894 the value of school property in- 
creased from sixteen millions to fifty-one millions of 
dollars —an ,addition of forty millions, or two mil- 
lions a year. It built better school buildings and 
adopted modern improvements to such an extent that 
while in 1874 the average value of a schoolhouse in 
the South was only $373, in 1894 the value had risen 
to $643. Py 

In the twenty years the average wages of the 
teacher have increased nearly 16 per cent. 

Higher education has also a good record. It did 
not have so far to climb as the elementary schools for 
all classes of people. But while in 1874 the number 
of college students for the South numbered 10,103, in 
1894 the number is 25,304, or two and one-half times 
as many. 

Turning to the important subject of race education, 
we find that the statistics are still more to the credit 
of Southern statesmanship. 

In 1876, the South had an enrollment in its schools 
of 571,506 colored children, and 1,827,139 white chil- 
dren. This was a good start for that time, more than 
half a million colored children were in actual attend- 
ance on school for some portion of a year. But in 
1894— eighteen years later—the white pupils had 
increased to 3,835,593, while the colored pupils had 
increased to 1,424,995. The increase of white pupils 
for the eighteen years was 109 per cent., while that 
of the colored was 150 per cent. Twenty-three out 
of every one hundred white inhabitants are enrolled 
in school, and 19 out of every one hundred of the 
colored inhabitants. 

It is true that with this fine showing as to num- 
bers, the length of the school term is not yet up to 
the average. The average number of days in which 
schools are taught is, for the whole nation, 139 days, 
while the average number of days for the South 
Atlantic division of states is only 106, and for the 
South Central division only 93 days. But the South 
had increased its school term twelve days. With the 
growth of cities and large villages, the length of the 
annual school session will increase, until it is quite 
as long as that of the North Atlantic states, or that 
of France and Germany. The city schools keep their 
doors open about 200 days. In the agricultural dis- 
~¥Read at the National Congress of Education, Atlanta, Ga., October 
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tricts there is a winter session of seventy to ninety 
days, and in many cases a shorter summer session. 

In the rural districts of New England the school 
term was only seventy-five days as a usual thing, 
until the growth of large villages and cities with their 
ten-month schools finally created a public sentiment, 
which now insists on long terms for all districts. 

The best device yet discovered to help the schools 
in sparsely settled districts is the payment of cost of 
transportation by the school committee, and the con- 
solidation of districts. The children from outlying 
districts are brought to the town centre, where a 
large, well-graded school is kept up for 200 days of 
the year. The cost of transportation for the pupils 
living more than a mile away is not so great an item 
as the cost of furnishing teachers and school build- 
ings for half a dozen pupils each. 

In the small rural school no classification ean be 
attempted, and for the most part the pupils never get 
beyond the rudiments of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. With good classification the city teacher can 
teach from forty to sixty pupils well. In the un- 
graded school not even sixteen to thirty pupils can 
be well taught. 

This item explains how it is that in the South, with 
a great increase of expenditures, and with a much 
longer school session, the average cost per pupil is 
not materially increased. ‘Twenty years ago it was 
$8.40; last year it was only $8.62. But the pupil 
receives now better accommodations, better instruc- 
tion, and a longer school session, than then, and the 
newly established training schools are sending in to 
the work thousands of professionally trained teachers. 

The South has done all these things for ediication. 
But what has education done for the South? It has 
increased the productive power of the individual by 
nearly fifty per cent. It has produced a laboring 
class that can use machinery to assist the strength 
of bone and muscle. It has made possible the great 
change of vocations from the production of mere raw 
materials to the production of the finished product. 
This is a change going on in all civilized countries. 
The machine is coming in at one end, and the mere 
drudge is going out at the other. The uneducated, 
unskilled man is not needed, for his hands and mus- 
cles cannot compete with the machine. But he is 
needed in the work of directing the machine. He is 
therefore called upon to step up from the occupation 
of the mere drudge, to the occupation of the overseer 
of the machine. The change from hand work to brain 
work is a necessity. But this cannot go on without 
schools that fit the pupils out with alert and versatile 
intelligence. 

Even in the fertile fields of the South, unskilled 
labor does not bring good wages. The skilled laborer 
in the city, using tools and directing machinery, earns 
and receives an average of double the wages that the 
farm hand gets. 

But machinery is going out from the city to the 
farm, and the farm too needs fewer laborers, and can 
furnish more productions. The surplus farmers must 
go into mechanical industries, into transportation and 
commerce. Fewer and fewer people are needed for 
the production of the raw materials of food, clothing, 
and shelter all the world over, thanks to mechanic 
inventions which are pushing the mere illiterate 
drudge out of his vocation. He must climb up or 
else starve in his attempt to compete with the 
machine. 

Here is the wisdom that founds a school system. 
It makes possible a change of vocations among its 
people. It puts alertness and versatility in place of 
mere brute strength and persistency. More than this, 
the school puts aspiration and ambition into its 
pupils. It lifts the veil of distance in time and place, 
and shows them the achievements of the race. “You, 
too, can achieve the like.” The school next proceeds 
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to teach the sciences by which the wonders of the 
world have been accomplished ; mathematics, the tool 
of thought by which matter is moved, and forces are 
tamed into the service of man; history, and geogra- 
phy, and grammar, and literature, by which man 
comes to know men, and gains the ability to combine 
with them in civilized effort. 

Hence arise cities over the South, ever growing in 
size and number. For the city is the necessary re- 
sort of the surplus laborers no longer needed on the 
farm. We do not need so many people to get for us 
the raw materials of food, clothing, and shelter, Dut 
we need more and more people to turn these raw 
materials into articles of comfort and luxury. We 
need more and more people to work at transportation 
and intereommunication. We need more persons in 
the work of giving culture to the rest. The savage, 
tribe unaided by machinery, can afford only one man 
for the production of ornament —nearly all are needed 
for the supply of food and clothing of the plainest 
sort. But the partly civilized tribe can afford ten 
persons for the production of ornament and luxury. 
The proportion increases rapidly as we ascend in the 
use of machinery, and the time is arrived now when 
more than a hundred in a thousand are needed for 
the production of ornament and luxury. 

In transportation and interecommunication with 
railroads, telegraphs, postal systems, newspapers, 
books, libraries, schools, and churches — here the line 
rises from mere transportation through intercommuni- 
cation up to culture. In these employments more 
and more will be needed. 

Instead of ninety-nine drudges producing raw mate- 
rial and one person working to furnish and diffuse 
directive intelligence, it will come to pass in the dis- 
tant future that one man will, by the aid of machin- 
ery, furnish the raw material, another man’s labor 
will make the useful articles for food, clothing, and 
shelter, ten more will elaborate articles of comfort 
and luxury, the rest, more than eighty per cent. of 
the community, will take up vocations having to do 
with protection and culture. 

The work of education is the direct work of help- 
ing individuals to help themselves. It does not go 
on as fast as it should, nor as far as it should. Our 
comfort is that it is making visible progress. The 
average schooling for the entire nation is at present 
only 860 days for each person, This would give four 
years and three-tenths —each year of two hundred 
days—enough to take a pupil through the primary 
schools of a city. Even Massachusetts, with all its 
schools, public and private, does not give enough 
schooling to amount to seven years apiece for its in- 
habitants. Some states of the union give only a little 
more than two years for an average. But it is worthy 
of note that Massachusetts, with nearly twice the 
average schooling per individual, produces nearly or 
quite twice the amount of wealth per individual, com- 
pared with the nation’s average. In 1880 the census 
seemed to show that the average production of the 
whole nation was forty cents per day for each inhabi- 
tant. That of Massachusetts came nearly up to 
eighty cents. 

It is in view of the fact that the laborers who pro- 
duce raw material are paid only one-half of the wages 
paid to those engaged in skilled industries, such as 
are carried on in cities, that we find the significance 
of this great exposition in the city of Atlanta. 

The symbols of the highest civilization are the rail- 
road, the daily newspaper, and the school. Here we 
find the type of the bearer of civilization. It brings 
together the producer and the consumer. In the city 
the raw material brings the highest price, and the 
manufactured product is found at its cheapest price. 

The city makes combinations; it seeks out the pro- 
ducer and buys his product, selling him its equiva- 
lent of the merchandise of the world. The city thus 
connects the people of its environment with the 
world. The family that produces for itself its own 
food, clothing, and shelter is living on a low plane of 
civilization. It should produce some specialty for 
the market of the world, and exchange it for a share 
in all the productions of mankind. Such process of 
exchange is like a sacramental consecration. Each 


person consumes or partakes of the product of the 
world of universal human society ; each, himself, con- 
tributes to the supply of all others. It is this pro- 
cess of intercommunication of each with all that is 
the essence of civilization. 

The family that produces all that it consumes does 
not enjoy luxury or culture as the result of its labor. 
But when it has access to the market of the world 
through the mediation of the city, then it may have 
endless variety in what it consumes. By the divis- 
sion of labor, skill and productive power are increased, 
so that the share of each person is multiplied. Hence, 
each gets more than he gives to the world market. 
It is a sort of living mirror of grace —by giving one’s 
product to the world, one gets in return manifold. 
Hence I have ealled this mediation of one’s labor by 
aid of the world market a sacrament. 

Here we may see the vast significance of the school 
education in enabling the citizen who shares in the 
productions of his fellow-imen to know his fellows, and 
understand their views of the world. It enables him 
to know their opinions, and to share in their spiritual 
productions as well as in their material productions. 


Henry Corert, 
State Superintendent of Nebraska 


It enables him to participate in the formation of 
national and international public opinion. 

Small as is the schooling given by our nation to 
its people, some four and one-half years a piece, it 
suffices to make reading and writing universal, and 
with them gives also a limited acquaintance with the 
rudiments of arithmetic and geography. ‘This fits 
the citizen to become a reader of the daily newspaper, 
and thus to bring him under an educating influence 
that will continue throughout his life. A newspaper 
civilization is one that governs by means of public 
opinion. The newspaper creates public opinion. No 
great free nation is possible except in a newspaper 
civilization. By aid of the printed page, the school- 
educated person makes present to himself daily the 
events of the world and lives an epic life. For the 
epic life is the life of nations. A certain portion of 
the day of each citizen is given to contemplating 
world events, and to discussing them. He sees the 
doings of his state and nation, and forms his own 
opinion. His opinion in the aggregate, with those of 
his fellow-citizens, is collected and offered to the 
world by the newspaper. That our schools suffice to 
produce a government by public opinion —this is a 
result of a higher order than the other good results 
which we have canvassed as among the benefits to the 
South of the education which it is giving to its chil- 
dren. To give people the power to readjust their 
vocations, and to climb up to better paid and more 
useful industries out of lives of drugery, is a great 
thing, a sufficient reason in itself for establishing a 
public school system. But to give the people the 
power of participating in each others’ thoughts — to 
give each one the power to contribute his influence 
to the formation of a national public opinion — is a far 
greater good; for it looks forward to the millennium, 


when no wars will be needed for the mediation of 
hostile ideas. And this is the lesson of this great 
exposition here in Atlanta. This is the lesson of the 
educational history of the South for the past twenty 
years. 


THE MANITOBA SCHOOL QUESTION. — (1.) 


BY ALBERT WALKLEY. 


In the city of Montreal one feels the power of the 
Roman Catholic church. In the city of Toronto one 
feels the power of the Protestant churches. The 
province of Quebec is Roman Catholic. The province 
of Ontario is emphatically Protestant. Whether 
there are any citizens of Canada may be an open ques- 
tion. It is the great lack. Perhaps nothing shows 
this more than the complicated school systems of the 
various provinces of the Dominion. 

In Quebec there is a school system distinctly 
Roman Catholic. The schools are church schools, 
supported by the people. There are also what are 
called public Protestant schools. If it happens in any 
locality that the minority is Catholic or the minority 
is Protestant, this minority has a right to set up what 
are called “ dissentient schools,” and these are -public 
schools and supported by taxation. 

These different schools are supported by the gov- 
ernment and taxation raised on the property of the 
citizens — Catholic money going to Catholic schools, 
Protestant money going to Protestant schools. 

A similar system is to be found in Ontario, only 
there the Protestants are in the great majority. The 
schools of the Catholic minority are called “ separate 
schools.” 

This condition of affairs is fixed by the constitu- 
tion of Canada, that is to say, by “The British North 
America Act.” The rights of Protestants are to be 
respected in Quebec, and the rights of Catholics in 
Ontario. (Sect. 93.) As this is the section upon 
which the rights of minorities in school matters are 
founded, it may be well to quote parts of it:— 

(2.) All the powers, privileges, and duties by law conferred 
and imposed in Upper Canada on the separate schools and 
school trustees of the Queen’s Roman Catholic subjects shall be 
and the same are here extended to the dissentient schools of the 
Queen’s Protestant and Roman Catholic subjects in Quebec. 

(3.) Whereinany Province a system of separate or dissentient 
schools exists by law at the time of the union, or is thereafter 
established by the Legislature of the Province, an appeal shall 
lie to the Governor-General-in-Council from any act or decis- 
ion of any Provincial Authority affecting any right or privilege 
of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s 
subjects in relation to education. 

This “ British North America Act” passed the im- 
perial parliament (England) in 1867, and four prov- 
inces entered into a union known as the “ Dominion 
of Canada.” These provinces were Ontario (Upper 
Canada), Quebec (Lower Canada), New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. New Brunswick at the time of the 
union did not have separate schools, nor a very defi- 
nite system of common schools. But in 1871 this 
province passed a measure known as “The Common 
Schools Act.” By this act all schools were made 
“non-sectarian.”” The Roman Catholies of the prov- 
ince felt themselves aggrieved; they therefore ap- 
pealed to the governor-in-council, as provided by the 
sections just quoted from the British North America 
Act. They felt that the new school law affected cer- 
tain rights and privileges they enjoyed at the time of 
the union. The governor-in-council decided in favor 
of the province. But the dominion parliament urged 
upon the provincial parliament the wisdom of con- 
ciliating the Roman Catholics of the province. And 
also it provided for the carrying of the case up to the 
“Judicial Committee of the Privy Council” [Eng- 
land]. Here again the province won. It was decided 
that the New Brunswick Act of 1871 did not affect 
any right or privilege of the Roman Catholics of that 
province existing at the time of the union. 

The fourth province, Nova Scotia, has a free school 
system, the whole community paying for its mainte- 
nance. Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, who ought to 
know, makes this significant remark: “ Though Nova 
Scotia may not have a separate school system on the 
statute book, they have it in practice.” 
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British Columbia was admitted into the Dominion 
of Canada in the year 1871. Its schools are in charge 
of the educational department of the province. This 
is under the superintendence of a “Minister of Edu- 
cation,” a “Superintendent of Education,” and an 
‘Inspector of Schools.” “Summing up,” says a 
writer on British Columbia’s schools, “it may be 
briefly said that the object is to give the children a 
thorough, pure, and secular education, and the Lord’s 
Prayer may be used in opening and closing, while no 
distinction of creeds shall be tolerated.” 

In the year 1873 Prince Edward Island came into 
the Dominion. This province had before the union a 
school law which made certain exceptions in favor of 
teachers who could teach French, and also in favor of 
what was called the Anglo-Rustico district, in which 
were certain Roman Catholic schools. By an act of 
the year 1877 all these exceptions were abolished, 
and, as the act runs, “all schools conducted under the 
provisions of this act shall be non-sectarian.” 

But the act also provides for the reading of the 
Bible without comment, only those children attending 
whose parents wished them to. The bishop of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Charlottetown objected, 
and he was backed by his people. An appeal was 
made, as in the case of New Brunswick, to the gov 
ernor-in-council, and again the decision was given in 
favor of the province. There were no rights or 
privileges of the minority affected by the law of 1877 
passed by the legislature of Prince Edward Island. 

“The Northwest Territories,” which go by the 
names of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
Athabasca, were provided for by the dominion parlia- 
ment in the year 1878. It was voted, with hardly a 
dissentient voice, that separate schools be established 
in these territories. This will fix upon these territo- 
ries the separate school system, for when they come 
into the Dominion as provinces, the rights and privi- 
leges of the minorities existing at the time of the 
union become perpetual by the constitution of Canada. 

This review brings us to the “ Manitoba School 
Case.” Manitoba came into the Union (the Dominion) 
in the year 1870 upon the terms set forth in the 
‘Manitoba Act ” (Dominion statute). Section 22 of 
this act reads thus : — 

(1.) Nothing in any such law (passed by the Provincial Legis- 
lature) shall prejudicially affect any right or privilege with re- 
spect to denominational schools which any class of persons may 
have by law or practice in the Province at the Union. ‘ 

(2.) An appeal shall lie to the Governor-General-in-Council 
from any act or decision of the Legislature of the Prov- 
ince. . . affecting any right or privilege of the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic minority . . . in relation to education. 

Sub-section 3 provides that the parliament of 
Canada may provide a remedy in case the provincial 
parliament does so injure the minority and will not 
repeal such injurious statute. 

These sections of the act were not for the benefit of 
the Roman Catholics of the province so much, per- 
haps, as for the benefit of the Protestants. For at 
the time of the union the population of the Red River 
Settlement was composed of 2,000 whites, 5,000 Eng- 
lish half-breeds, and 5,000 French half-breeds. And 
these were about equally divided between the Protes. 
tant and Roman Catholic religions. But it was 
thought that the new province might become “a 
French preserve.” It was hoped: and intended that 
the French Canadian population should go on to west- 
ern farms instead of into New England factories. In 
this the plans of men were not carried out, for to-day 
Manitoba, with a population of perhaps 200,000, has 
not more than 20,000 Roman Catholics in it. 

At the time of the union, and prior to it, there was 
in the Red River Settlement “no law . . with respect 
to education in force. There were no public schools, 
in the sense of state schools, but there existed 
throughout the province a number of denominational 
schools maintained by school fees or voluntary contri- 
butions, and conducted according to the tenets of the 
religious body to which they might belong. These 
schools were neither supported by grants from the 
public funds, nor were any of them in any way regu- 
lated or controlled by any public officials.” — Quoted 

from Manitoba School Case. In the Privy Council, 
England. P. 16. 


The quotation is from the Manitoba side of the case. 

The only thing of a public character in regard to 
the schools was a grant of one hundred pounds (£100) 
made possibly annually by the Hudson Bay Company, 
one-half of which was to go to the Protestant Episco- 
pal bishop (Church of England) of Prince Rupert’s 
Land. But he does not seem to have been very broad 
in his distribution of said money ; for we find cer- 
tain Presbyterians complaining that they had not re- 
ceived any money from the good bishop. 

There was, therefore, a fine field, entirely open, for 
the new province, through its legislature, to enact a 
purely non-sectarian statute, and so provide for 
secular schools. But what did Manitoba do ? 


THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY DR. E. E. WHITE, COLUMBUS. 


The school system of any city has its roots in the 
history of that system. This history must be taken 
into consideration in order that any reform may be 
brought about. The administration should be in two 
parts, the executive and the legislative — the latter a 
direct representation of the people. Its duties should 
be so well defined that there can be no conflict with 
those of the superintendent. 

The most effective legislative board ‘s found in 
comparatively small numbers. The question whether 
this board be elected by the people or appointed 
by the mayor must depend a good deal upon local 
conditions. The executive must be sharply separated 
from the legislative. The executive should have two 
officers, one relating to the instruction, and the other 
to the business management. These two officer 
should be instituted by the state, and not by the board 
of education. 

The appointment of the superintendent should not 
be made dependent upon the board of education. The 
superintendent’s position should be fortified by tenure 
of office and by statute law. The board of education 
should be elected by and responsible to the people. 


PROGRESS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


BY EVA D. KELLOGG, 


If zigzag be the law of progress, the cause of 
primary education in America is certainly moving 
forward. 

In the rythmic swing of events that have marked 
the distinctive efforts for the training of little chil- 
dren for the last fifty years the tick-tack of the 
vibrating pendulum has touched the extremest limits 
of complete neglect on the one side and over-attention 
on the other. Half a century ago the children in our 
primary rooms were only so many little people on 
their unattended way from childhood to manhood ; 
to-day, they are the centre of the universe. Then, 
they were to be seen and not heard; to-day, every 
word from their childish lips is listened for, lest some 
significant utterance be lost to the world. Then, if 
they were fed at all, it was on the driest, solidest 
meat; now, they are over-nursed on the bottled-up 
wisdom of the ages — with the usual result in such 
cases. Then, the child was not fashionable. The 
man or woman who doesn’t talk of the child to-day is 
a fossil. 

Is this marvelous change all pure progress ? There 
is not time in this brief paper to look over the whole 
field to answer this question. Let us confine our- 
selves to the consideration of two or three prominent 
subjects that are to-day receiving universal attention 
in all sections of the country. Let us question a 
little — not assert—simply question, as one would 
examine milestones to see if they really marked 
progress along the highway. 

First, Child study. He who put a little child in 
the midst 1900 years ago, saying, “Except ye become 
as little children,’ pointed the whole world to child 
study —the spirit and soul of the child. Have we 
entered upon this study in the same reverent spirit ? 

All honor, and sympathy, and coéperation with the 
avowed purposes of thejsocieties formed for the pur- 


suance of child study. How the hearts that have 
been heavy over existing wrongs in the schoolroom 
grow lighter when the wisest, strongest, most influen- 
tial men, whose very names forecast victory, have 
joined together under the simple name of “ Society for 
Child Study,” and are willing to watch, and to work, 
and to wait for the light that dawns only upon con- 
scientious, unselfish, intelligent, and persistent in- 
vestigation. 

But are there no dangers to be avoided, even in such 
a glorious work as this ? 

Every new cause is threatened with the disin- 
tegrating elements of unwise discipleship. Does not 
danger lie concealed in this phrase of the outlined 
“Plan for Child Study”; viz., “the collection and 
collation of the scientific data resulting from experi- 
ments and investigation” ? 

Is not this phase of the work, being pushed forward 
by men in high places, out of all relation to the main 
purpose of the work? Is it not being held aloft as 
education itself ? 

To push forward the experimental tests upon the 
immature mental capacity of the child; to propound 
questions for the reasoning powers, when such powers 
do not exist; to probe for individual decisions, where 
such decisions are the merest farce; to record such 
decisions in ponderous volumes and to such a numeri- 
cal extent that Mathematics is brought in to assist, 
and upon her beloved handmaid, Percentage, is laid 
the burden of a classification that does not classify — 
is all this a contribution of real value to the true pur- 
pose of child investigation ? Is it a step forward when 
immature children are asked to decide whether they 
have ever been “unjustly punished”? Is it not a 
pitiful attempt to arraign children in the name of 
child study, and propound to them the problem of the 
ages : — know thyself? 

Let the children be studied; but let it be done, 
mainly, while they are in the enjoyment of their own 
unconscious freedom, and /et the recording angel keep 
out of sight, and not load down these young souls with 
the unsightly burden of self-consciousness. American 
children have too much of it already. 

Another milestone: Nature study. Let us ques- 
tion here, and see if we are not wandering away from 
the simplicity of nature. It is wonderful how soon 
we do this as soon as any subject is brought into the 
schoolroom. We gather a flower, and a simple, genu- 


ine worship goes out to the “flower in the crannied - 


wall.” Still holding the flower, we pass into the 
schoolroom, and how long before the method passion 
dominates every other thought? As soon as that 
flower becomes the subject of a lesson, the machinery 
begins to be heard, and with the inevitable “ Now, 
children,” the God in the flower is forgotten, and the 
science of the flower has taken its place. Everything 
about the flower must be counted,— the velvety leaf 
torn from the centre, and the heavenly fragrance 
spilled at the altar of technicalities. Do we not 
often analyze where we should worship, and rob the 
lesson of all soul cultivation, because by and by this 
may, perchance, be gathered up into a language 
lesson? Cannot beauty be enjoyed and assimilated 
without the constant feeling that some day it must 
be reproduced again and crystallized into mere words ? 
Of all children, American children can least afford to 
lose the beauty side of life. 

How shall true progress be made in the education 
of little children? The educational leaders are think- 
ing as never before. The greatest need of to-day is 


an intelligent and conscientious snpervision possess- 
ing brain and interest enough to follow the best 
thought of the educational leadership, and heart, tact, 
and power enough to inspire the great army of 
teachers. With such supervision there is a power in 
the rank and file of teachers hardly to be estimated. 
They need to believe that their aid is needed in the 
solution of the burning questions of the day. 

The ideal organization that promotes progress In 
all times and in all places is a harmonious force of 
able, conscientious, genuine men and women In the 
schoolrooms, taking up every new question without 
prejudice and without fear, applying to It the tests of 
principle, practicability, and common sense,— not 
caught or swayed by a passing impulse, but deter- 
mined! to “prove all things, and hold fast to that 
which is good.” 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 


Aurnoriry is an essential element iu school as it is 
everywhere in life. 


Do not neglect a daily song in school. 
sical, mental, and moral force. 


SpinaL deformity is a terrible affliction. The 
school is sometimes responsible for it. Be careful 
that none of your pupils suffer therefrom on your 
account. 

Tur typewriter has come into the schools to stay. 
The sooner the school boards realize this the better. 
It is not an especially severe expense and the educa- 
tional return is great. 


Ir you have no manual training in your school, take 
the time in general exercises for teaching about the 
ordinary tools used in wood working; also, for teach- 
ing the varieties of woods used in the manufactures ; 
the foreign and domestic woods ; methods of season- 
ing and preserving; classification and value; grain, 
warping, and defects. 


It is a phy- 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF SHAKES- 
PEARE.—(II.) 


BY CLARA T. SUTTON. 


III. The Interpretation : 
1. Topics for discussion. 
2. Essay subjects suggested. 
3. Character studies. 
4. Teachings : 
(1) Political. (3) Religious. 
(2) Social. (4) General. 
. Relation to his other dramas : 
(1) Inplot. (2) Instvle. (3) In thought. 
‘‘This is the only play which exists almost altogether in the 
character of one single person.” — 7’. C. 
6. Leading characteristics : 
‘©A tragedy of thought.” — Schlegel. 
‘« A problem soliciting interpretation and solution.” — Mat- 
thew Arnold. 
‘+ Its strong resemblance to the Classic Tragedy.” — Hudson. 
Hero has no plan, play itself full of plan.” — Goethe. 
7. Fundamental idea: 
“«Man’s relation to the world in which he is placed.”’— Morris. 
REFERENCES. — Vaemillan, March, 1892; Galaxy, April, 1870; Meth- 
odist Review, May and June, 1892; Dramatic criticisms of the newspa- 
papers; ‘ Wilhelm Meister,” Goethe, Schlegel, Coleridge, Dowden, 
Mrs. Jameson, Hudson, Hazlitt, Lamb, Taine. 
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HAMLET. 


I. Physical Nature : 

1. Manly beauty. 2. Princely dignity. 3. Youthful vigor. 
3. Bodily skill. 

II. Intellectual Nature: 

1. High philosophy. 2. Caustic wit. 3. Practical wisdom. 
4. Keen introspection. 5. Penetrating sagacity. 6. Refined 
thought. 7. Impassioned imagination. 8. Clear judgment. 
9. Breathless activity. 10. Conscious loneliness. 

Ill. Emotive Nature: 

1. High enthusiasm. 2. Quick sensibility. 3. Internal per- 
turbation. 4. External tranquility. 5. Moody madness. 
6. Craving heart. 7. Settled melancholy. 8. Gentle tender- 
ness. 9. Cruel harshness. 10. Beauty-loving heart. 11. In- 
tense bitterness. 

IV. Moral Nature: 

1. Filialreverence. 2. Energetic will(?). 3. Self-sacrifice. 
4. Christian morality. 5. Expert dissimulation. 6. Cunning 
treachery. 7. Impetuous rage. 8. Wavering skepticism. 
9. Irresolute purpose. 

V. ‘* Key to his Procedure:” 
‘< The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 
VI. Is Character Determined by Contrast: 
1. Laertes. 1. Othello. 
2. Fortinbras. 2. Lear. 
3. Horatio. 3. Macbeth. 
VII. General Idea of his Character : 

Ideal, yet real.” — 7. C. 

‘Intense conception of human life.” — 7. 

‘¢ Concentration of all interests that belong to humanity.” 

‘Austere solid sweetness of a great, strong, delicate soul 
perfectly self-contained.” 

Hamlet is Shakespeare.” — Taine. 

“There is scarcely a trait of frailty or of grandeur which 
may have endeared to us our most beloved friends in real life 
that is not to be found in Hamlet.” — 7. C. 


OPHELIA. 


I. Asa Daughter: 
1. Filial affection. 2. Dutiful obedience. 3. Implicit con- 


fidence. 


Il. Asa Sister: 


1. Great docility. 2. Sisterly solicitude. 3. Reticent 
affection. 
Ill. As a Lady-love : 

1. Maidenly reserve. 2. Sweet self-sacrifice. 3. Entire 


helplessness. 4. Rare unconsciousness. 
iV. Asa Woman: 

1. Inherent weakness. 
simplicity. 4. Youthful beauty. 
6. Perfect truth. 


2. Womanly gentleness. 3. Sweet 
5. Ordinary intelligence. 


POLONIUS. 


I. In Estimation of the Characters of the Drama: 
‘* A foolish prating knave.” (III., 4). 
‘¢ Wretched, rash, intruding fool.” (III., 4). 
‘That great baby.” (II., 2). 
‘A fishmonger.” (II., 2). 
capital a calf.”’ (III., 2 ). 

| ** Tedious old fool.” (II., 2). 

9. Ki ‘‘A man faithful and honorable.”’ (II., 2). 
“Good Polonius.” (IV., 5). 

3. Queen. { ‘Good, old man.” (IV., 1). 


Ll. In the Estimation of the Critics : 

‘‘ Grave, brainless counsellor.” 

| * A solemn booby.” 

‘* Sort of court speaking-trumpet.” 

‘‘This respectable gray-haired, enduring, time- 
serving half-knave.” 

‘¢ Shrewd, careful, conceited, meddlesome, pe- 
dantic politician.” 

‘¢ Supple time-server and ducking observant.” 

| ‘“ Aman of one method,— political engineering.” 

‘* Antiquated manager.” 

wire-puller.” 

‘*A burlesque of the privy councillor of 
the period, and in a special manner 
of Cecil.” 


Ill. In the Estimation of the Students : 
{ To be filled by members of the class. | 


1. Hamlet 


1. Taine. 


2. Goethe. { 


3. Hudson. 


4. Temple Bar. | 


CONTRAST OF HORATIO WITH ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN,. 


I. Horatio: 

1. Simple in manner. 2. Sincere in speech. 3. Modest in 
demeanor. 4. Quick in perception. 5. Strong in manliness. 
6. Transparent in disposition. 7. True in friendship. &. Un- 
selfish in thought. 9. Noble in character. 


Il. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern : 

1. Affectedin manner. 2. Flattering in speech. 3. Fawning 
inbehavior. 4. Dullin perception. 5. Distasteful in insipidity. 
6. Deceitful in disposition. 7. False in friendship. 8. Self- 
seeking in action. 9. Ignoble in character.’ 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


1. What is the cause of Hamlet’s inactivity? 2. Was 

Ophelia’s death intentional? 3. Where in the play does Ham- 
let seem most insane ? 4. Did Hamlet thirst for revenge ? 5. 
Did Hamlet seek strength in Ophelia? 6. Would Fortinbras 
make a good king for Denmark ? 7. What significance in the 
name Fortinbras ? 8. Was Gertrude innocent of the death of 
her husband? 9. What would be the effect upon the mind of 
continued feigned madness? 10. WasHamletmad? 11. Does 
Horatio have any decided influence upon Hamlet’s thought and 
action ? 12. Does Shakespeare ever ‘‘rhyme his children” ? 
13. In which of his many capacities does Hamlet excel? 14. 
What do Hamlet’s letters reveal? 15. Why did not the people 
revolt and give Hamlet the throne? 16. Which are the intel- 
lectual characters? 17. Where is the climax of the tragedy ? 
18. How would it affect your estimation of Hamlet if he were 
to refuse to obey the command of the ghost? 19. What sig- 
nificance in the fact that Horatio did not tell Hamlet of Ophelia’s 
death ? 20. How does Hamlet’s cause for seeking revenge 
compare with that of Laertes ? 21. Is Hamlet justifiable in 
having caused the death of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ? 
22. Where does the play teach fatalism? 23. Did Hamlet 
love Ophelia? 24. Has the drama amoral purpose ? 25. Is it 
possible to poison one in the way in which Hamlet’s father is 
said to have been killed? 26. Whatis the significance in the 
fact that the poison was placed in the ear? 27. What parts of 
the drama are omitted upon the stage and why? 28. Was 
Claudius truly repentant ? 29. Why was the ghost not seen by 
the Queen when visible to Hamlet ? 30. Ought the ghost to ap- 
pear upon the stage in Act III., Scene 4? 31. Why was Clau- 
dius not disturbed by the dumb-show which preceded the play ? 
32. Which lines were inserted in the play by Hamlet? 33. 
Were Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ignorant of the plan to kill 
Hamlet ? 34. Was the meeting with pirates planned by Ham- 
let? 35. Are Hamlet’s words and actions those of a man of 
thirty? 36. Where in Act V. is Hamlet untruthful? 37. 
With what occupation does the poet show familiarity in this 
play ? 38. Wherein the play does the chief interest conclude ? 
39. What significance in Hamlet's reference to Jephthah’s daugh- 
ter? 40. What was the effect upon Hamlet of his life at Wit- 
tenberg? 41. Is there a character in the play without good 
traits? 42. Is Hamletaprobableman? 43. Why were Horatio 
and Fortinbras not included in the general destruction? 44. 
How may Hamlet’s conduct at the grave of Ophelia be ac- 
counted for? 45. Had Claudius any moral instincts? 46. 
What one phrase would characterize Osric ? 47. What incon- 
sistences in the play ? 48. Where is Elsinore ? 49. What was 
its character in the eleventh century and what is it in the nine- 
teenth ? 50. What were the political, social, and moral char- 
acteristics of the Danish people in the eleventh century ? 


. themselves into bundles to keep warm. 


NATURE STUDY FOR NOVEMBER. 
Primary Grades. 


BY A. C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater Normal School. .« 


The chill days of November remind all nature 
of the preparation required for the winter’s cold, 
The children can easily be interested in gathering 
facts about the ways in which animals prepare 
for the cold weather. These facts will illustrate 
the manifold adaptations of animal life to climate, 
The birds of the warm summer have migrated to the 
south to build new homes, and only a few of the 
stronger birds are left with us. The snakes have 
crawled into the crevices of the rocks and wound 
The turtles 
and frogs have gone inte mud homes to sleep, and 
the toads have burrowed down deep into the ground 
to wait for warm days, while the animals that re- 
main are clothed with a new coat of thick fur or 
feathers. 

The plants also are preparing for winter. Some of 
the delicate ones have finished their work and died, 
root and all. 
but the roots or underground stems keep alive and 
hold the food for next year. The shrubs and trees 
have lost their leaves, but “what falls in autumn is 
not the living part of the leaves; it is only the dead 
skeleton, empty cells, and stringy fibres.” “The 
active protoplasm (that is the jelly in the cells) and 
green chlorophyl from each cell of the leaf moved 
slowly out, with strange, groping, serpentine mo- 
tions, at the first autumn frosts, and stored them- 
selves up securely in the permanent tissues of the 
stem. All winter long these living principles of 
the dead leaves remain stored up within the trunk 
or branches, and when the sun returns to us again 
they are pushed up anew into the bursting buds, 
and go to form the young leaves of the new year.” 

Many a choice bit of literature may be used to add 
beauty to the thought of autumn. 


STUDY OF FRUITS. 


November is the harvest month, when the final 
stores are laid up by man and animals for the winter. 
In the food laid up by the plants for the new growth 
we find our harvest. 

In the previous months the children have watched 
the development of the flower into the fruit; they 
have seen that the beauty and odor attracted the in- 
sects, that thus the dust-like pollen was carried to the 
waiting pistil; they watched the gradually falling 
flower leaves and expanding pistil with its little seeds 
at the base, until they understood that the fruit is the 
home of the seeds. 

“The plant not only gives birth to the seed, nour- 
ishes, protects it, and matures it; like a wise and 
loving parent, it takes care to place its children 
advantageously in life, and screen them as far as pos- 
sible from coming dangers.” Seeds require protec. 
tion — the apple, pear, and quince not only have a 
skin and pulp, but a tough, horny core, which en- 
closes the seeds; the peach, plum, and almond have 
in its place large stones to protect the larger edible 
seeds; the squash has a hard covering; the orange 
and lemon have a leathery, bitter rind; the pea, bean, 
and peanut are enclosed in a pod that doesn’t split 
open till the seeds are ripe; the acorn, beechnut, and 
cocoanut have a shell, more or less thickened; the 
walnut and hickories have a tough outer covering, 
with a bitter taste, in addition to the hard nut which 
surrounds the “meat,” and to still further protect, 
there are the wooden partitions throughout the inside ; 
even the small seeds of grains and grasses have their 
little scaly husks, which are threshed off before we 
use the seeds. Wherever we turn we find this idea of 
protection in its perfect adaptation. 

“Nature, in many cases, takes great care that the 
seed shall find its way to ‘fresh fields and pastures 
new,’ instead of dropping close by the roots of the 
parent plant into an exhausted soil.’ The means 
provided for the dispersion of seeds is the final 
thought to be appreciated. During the fall, the tufts 


of downy seeds from the milkweed, thistle, and dan 
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delion have been flying about in the air. Many seeds 
with wings can be gathered, such as maple, elm, ash, 
birch, pine, and spruce. The light grass seeds are 
often blown fong distances by the wind. The bur- 
dock, sticktight, and many hooked seeds stick to our 
clothes and to the wool of animals, and thus are car- 
ried to new fields. The nuts are stored by animals 
in their burroughs, but a sufficient number to start 
new trees are sure to be left or forgotten. Many of 
the nuts will float in the water to new shores, where a 
grove of trees will tell the story of transportation. 
The beautifully colored and sweet-tasting fruits tempt 
man and birds to eat them, thus the seeds are scattered 
far and wide. “ Peaches have thus travelled ‘on 
their good looks’ and sweetness all the way from 
Persia, where the family originated. The plum and 
cherry have paid their way across Europe and the 
United States in the same manner. Oranges, limes, 
and lemons are carried all over the country for their 
refreshing juices, and when the fruit is used the nau- 
seous seeds are sure to be thrown away.” The ways 
provided for distribution are almost without number. 

The special application of these thoughts to the 
work of the different grades may be as follows : — 

First Year.— The general idea of the fruit as a 
part of the whole plant. The plant has lived through 
the year for the purpose of preparing fruit that should 
hold the seeds. The roots brought the water. food, 
the leaves drew in the sunshine and air-food that the 
flowers might bloom, and these in turn worked that 
the fruit might form; the fruit falls off that the seeds 
may be buried in the earth ready to start afresh in 
the spring. The more attractive fruits are the best 
for further study — apple, cranberry, quince, grapes, 
plums, acorn. Collections may be made of dry fruits 
and seeds; these should be arranged in bottles or 
boxes, with labels, and they will form the subject 
of many simple language exercises about the uses of 
seeds to animals and man. The mere collecting and 
recognition by name impress the thought developed 
in the teaching. The different colors of the fleshy 
fruits may be matched to colored papers, as was done 
with autumn leaves, and if the children can have 
small pieces of the colored papers to use, the value of 
the work is greatly increased. These exercises im- 
press the idea of beauty in the fruits. 

The idea of protection and of attraction to aid in 
scattering the seeds can be brought out in a simple 
observation of the parts —the smooth, bright-colored 
skin; the sweet, juicy pulp; the tough core; the 
smooth seeds of the apple. The same result is pro- 
duced in a different way in each of the other fruits. 
/. g., in the acorn the cup holds the nut, the hard, 
brown shell protects the meat, the sharp point on the 
end helps push the nut into the ground, the thin skin 
surrounds the meat. Even in the smaller seeds sim- 
ilar protective coverings are found. 

The number of seeds in different fruits may be 
noted with the fact that the little seeds are in great 
abundanee, while large seeds are fewer in number. 
In all cases think of the seeds as having life and 
needing protection. In the acorn and other large 
seeds find the little plant within the seeds. Many 
of the thoughts can be used in the early reading 
sentences and copying exercises. Some of the fruits 
and seeds can be molded in clay to emphasize ideas 
of form, and a few can be sketched in outline as ap- 
plications of the circle. 

Second Year.— Additional study of the parts of 
fruits will furnish abundant material for the early 
written sentences. A short conversational observa- 
tional exercise with the new words written on the 
board should precede the written work. Apple — 
the stem is at one end, the blow on the other end is 
what is left of the dried leaves of the flower; the 
smooth, shiny skin of different colors (matched to 
papers) covers the fruit and keeps out the wet; the 
soft, sweet pulp is next the skin, and is good to eat, 
so the apples are carried long distances; the five- 
parted core is tough and made of thin leaves which 
fold around the seeds; this is usually not eaten, but 
thrown away, so the seeds get scattered; the brown 
eeds are very smooth, pointed at one end and 
rounded at the other; they are not good to eat, hence 


are saved. Such exercises are simple, but they call 
for observation and thought, and furnish interesting 
material for the child tm use along the lines of expres- 
sion. A cross section of the apple is drawn or 
moulded to show the relative size and position of the 
parts, a longitudinal section shows the connection of 
parts from stem to blow. The apple can be com- 
pared with the grape, which has a similar structure, 
but lacks the core. A similar lesson on a nut like 
the acorn shows another form of the same work. 
The history of one of the fruits may be traced —the 
pulp rots, the skin shrinks and cracks, the decay 
softens the parts, the rains wash out these soft parts 
as they decay, the core or stone cracks open and lets 
out the seeds, the sharp points are pushed down into 
the soft earth, and the seed is covered up as it waits 
for the warm springtime. 

Select reading lessons on squirrels and other ani. 
mals that collect and store the nuts for winter. 
Poems and stories in connection with Thanksgiving 
belong here. 

Third Year.— The arrangement of parts for special 
purposes is appropriate ‘for this year. After the con- 
versational observation lesson the children are able 
to write simple descriptions in paragraphs, provided 
the new words are given as in the previous grade. 
Sometimes questions aid in arranging the sentences. 
(1) A lesson on the maple key suggests the various 
arrangements by which seeds are carried by the wind 
from place to place. One key should be observed 
and drawn, then described —the two seeds with 
brown coat, united on one side; each with a thin, 
flat wing; the wings nearly at right angles, kept on 
the tree till late in the fall; blown about by the 
wind, buried under leaves and dirt; the wings dry 
and decay. Think of other seeds that are blown in 
the wind, (2) Seeds that are in burs which stick 
to animals. (3) Seeds that are in fruits which are 
eaten by animals. 

The common vegetables illustrate different arrange- 
ments which plants have for storing food during the 
winter. (1.) Some vegetables that are fruits with 
seeds in them; e. y., pumpkin. Cut it longitudinally, 
and observe the arrangements of the parts. What is 
on the outside? Match its color to the standard 
papers. Which part comes next? Is it hard or 
soft? Of what use is it to the seeds? To us? 
How many seeds? How are they held in place ? 
Examine a seed, what is on the outside? Pick it 
open, how many parts do you find? Why are they 
so thick? Find the new plant, where is it? What 
parts of it can you see? Think of other vegetables 
that are fruits. Draw the whole pumpkin, as an 
application of the sphere Sketch the section show- 
ing the arrangement of the parts. Draw aseed. (2.) 
Vegetables that have buds on them; e. 7., potato and 
onion, In a manner. similar to the above, find the 
protective coverings, the food stored up, the position 
of the buds, and think of the manner of growth. 
Think of these vegetables as stems that grow under- 
ground, find other illustrations. During the winter 
bulbs can be grown in the schoolroom. Draw as be- 
fore. (3.) Vegetables that have little roots along 
their sides; e. g., beets, carrots, etc. Observe the pro- 
tectivé coverings, the stored food, the position of the 
old leaves and rootlets, think of the manner of 
Find other roots that are used for storing 
food. Draw as before. Read of the early Thanks- 
givings in colonial times. Select memory gems and 
songs to fit the season; @ 9%, Whittier’s “ The 
Pumpkin.” 

Fourth Year.— Begin the grouping of fruits, think- 
ing of points of resemblance, of uses to man, and of 
geographical relations. Review different kinds of 
fruits —stone fruits, e. y., peach and plum; fleshy 
fruits, e.g., apple, grape; dry fruits, ¢. g., acorn, 
chestnut, pods, grains. 1. Peach —stem, skin, pulp, 
stone, seed — position, qualities, use to the seed, way 
in which fruit changes for the escape of the seed. 
Sketch a vertical section with names of parts affixed, 
describe. Make a list of other stone fruits. 2. 
Apple —stem, blow, skin, pulp, core, seeds — same 
plan as above, draw cross and vertical sections with 
names, compare with stone fruit. Make lists of fleshy 


growth. 


fruits. 3. Acorn—stem, cup, shell, kernel — same 
points as above, collect and compare other dry fruits 
with acorn, describe. 4. Collect grains in bottles, 
distinguish and name, notice that the seed vessel 
clings to the seed, uses to man and beast. In each of 
these groups pictures from fruit catalogues will aid. 
By collections and pictures illustrate the prominent 
fruits or seeds of hot regions (cocoanut, banana, rice, 
nuts, ete). Illustrate the tropical vegetation by pic- 
tures. Supplementary geographical reading, with 
the use of reference maps, may be begun in this 
grade. 

“Nature’s graves have not more of ending in them 
than of beginning.” 


NEW YORK STATE. 
[Facts gleaned from Bardeen’s “ Geography of the Empire State.”’ 
Extreme length of the state, 340 miles. 
Length, including Long Island, 408 miles. 
Extreme breadth, 310 miles. 
Entire boundary, 1,420 miles. 
540 miles of the boundary are water. 
880 miles of the boundary are land. 
49,170 square miles. 
1,550 square miles of water. 
47,620 square miles of land. 
22 states are larger. 
19 states are smaller. 
40 times as large as Rhode Island. 
One-fifth as large as Texas. 
Nearly as large as England. 
Northern boundary midway between equator and north pole- 
Same latitude as mouth of Danube. 
New York city due west from Madrid, Naples, and Con. 
stantinople. 
New York city nearly east from Pekin. 
directly north of Washington. 
Niagara Falls due north from Quito. 
Long Island is nearly 150 miles long. 


THE SURPRISE. 


BY PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG, 


{Have pupils read this story and reproduce it on paper in their own 
language. | 


In a rickety hovel across the way, 
All beaten and broken by wind and weather, 
Lives “Old Granny Bronson,” wrinkled and gray, 
Scarce keeping her soul and body together. 


By sorrow and suffering wasted and worn, 
In body, and mind, and spirit shattered, 

She lives on what to her door is borne— 
The scanty pittance by charity scattered. 


The other ev’ning, some lads I know, 
Bent on a mischievous undertaking, 

For Granny Bronson’s started to go, 

* To give the old lady’s wits a shaking.” 


‘* What fun it will be,” from one of them came, 
‘*To see her frightened quite out of her senses! 
I only fear, boys, the scary old dame 
Will fall in a fit ere the sport commences.” 


But conscience was smiting the hearts of some, 
And his the most who the rest was leading ; 

And just ere the band to the house had come, 
He gave to the voice within him heeding. 


‘* Say, fellows,” he said, with a laugh to hide 
Convictions he vainly had sought to stifle, 
‘* Suppose we should frighten her so she died ?— 
You know she is scared at the merest trifle.” 


+ I'll tell you what,” quick another said, 
Whose purpose had more than once relented, 
‘* Let's give her a pleasant surprise instead.” 
‘¢'That’s it! that’s it!’ they all assented. 


Then long they talked, with growing delight, 
All eager some scheme or service to proffer, 

Till at length ‘twas agreed the following night 
To meet with whatever they had to offer. 


To have seen them would have done you good, 
Each striving hard to excel the others ; 

There were baskets of food, and sleds full of wood, 
And bundles of clothes from sisters and mothers. 


There was one who came with his saw and axe 
To cut what he knew another was bringing ; 

And one who had listing to stop up the cracks * = 
Through which came the west wind, cold and stinging. 


I need not tell you what now took place— 

The lonely home so suddenly gladdened, 
The hope that shone in the haggard face, 

The joy that flooded the heart long saddened. 


I will only say that the lesson learned 
That night by those boys, no wealth could buy it; 
And that all of them said as they homeward turned, 


‘* How much more fun!” Suppose you try it. 
Days. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOY. 14, °95. 


TuerE has been nothing better in university 
progress than the choice of Professor Ladd of Yale 
to lecture at Harvard every Thursday, in place of 
Professor George H. Palmer, who is in Europe this 
year. This signifies several times as much as the 
refusal to play football together. 


CuauTAugua has rarely done so good a thing for 
the country as in the organization of the “ Kinder- 
garten of the Chureh Association.” The president of 
this K. C. A. is Bishop Vincent; chairman of advisory 
board, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut; corresponding secretary, 
Rev. W. W. Foster, Jr. By the way, where are the 
kindergartners? The officers represent the church all 
right; but it would seem to be fair to have a sprink- 
ling of kindergartners. 


Boys from twelve to sixteen are genuinely boyish, 
rude, coltish, effervescent, freaky, elastic. The 
thought is likewise unstable, their opinions shifting 
from day to day. Emotionally, they are flighty, with 
changing likes and dislikes. Religiously, they are 
equally erratic, one day the boy is devout, forgiving, 
zealous, the next they are religiously indifferent, flip- 
pant, rebellious. They are coltish religiously much 
as they are physically, mentally, and emotionally. 
It is unreasonable to expect him to sit like a statue, 
stand like a veteran, guarding his words and actions 
like a saint. 


SUPERINTENDENT ANDREW J. Movutper of San 
Francisco died at his home a few days since. The 
department had no knowledge of his illness until the 
aunouncement of his death. Coming, as it does, so 
near the death of James G. Kennedy, principal of the 
normal school, who dropped dead upon the street, it 
is a great shock to the school forces. Mr. Moulder 


went to California soon after the ’Forty-niners, be- 
came state superintendent within ten years, was later 
city superintendent of San Fr&ncisco, and a year ago 
was reélected after a lapse of some twenty years. No 
city has ever met with two such important losses in 
the same time. 

The school board of San Francisco has elected 
Madison Babcock deputy superintendent for eight 
years, to fill the place made vacant by the death of 
Andrew J. Moulder. This will give satisfaction to 
the educational forces of the country, to whom Mr. 
Babcock is well known, and will be especially pleas- 
ing to the teachers of the city. 


HO! FOR ATLANTA! 


The editor of the Journat on his recent trip to 
Atlanta was greatly impressed with the advantage it 
would be to the South to have the fair well-known by 
the North, and the pleasure and satisfaction it would 
be to the North to see Atlanta and her fair. To help 
teachers and others to enjoy this privilege at its best 
within reasonable financial limits, Mr. Winship has 
arranged for a holiday excursion, which shall include 
all expenses except table board in Atlanta, There 
will be “stop-avers ” at points of historic and scenic 
interest. This ought to be the most enjoyable excur- 
sion ever planned for teachers. 


DR. HARRIS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, at Atlanta, in an off-hand speech, gave prob- 
ably the best testimony to normal schools ever put on 
record. He had known little of normal schools 
when he became superintendent of schools in St. 
Louis, but the city had a good normal training school, 
and these professionally trained young women went 
into the various grades of the city. They were not 
popular with principals or associate teachers. They 
were prompt almost to pertness. They had an “I- 
know-it ” air which awakened prejudice. Dr. Harris 
had a way of calling the principals together fre- 
quently as a cabinet. They kept a record of the prin- 
cipals’ comments of the success and failure in disci- 
pline and teaching of each teacher. After a few 
years he was interested in looking over this record, 
and the principals were astonished to find that the 
average of success in all directions of the trained 
teachers was twice as great as of the other, and that 
their advances in position and salary had been in 
about the same proportion. Not all trained teachers 
succeeded, not all untrained teachers were at a disad- 
vantage, but the advantage of training was two to one. 


TEACHERS’ BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS. 


Until the law comes to the assistance of teachers 
in their age and retirement, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that all mutual benefit associations should re- 
ceive every possible personal and professional aid 
from teachers, their friends, and the philanthropic 
public. Let everybody bear this in mind, and very 
much can be done, much more than seems possible to 
any one individual. The teachers have never shown 
the strength of their influence, and they can do it in 
no way so well as in this business-like philanthropy. 
The Boston Mutual Benefit Association, of which the 
JouRNAL knows most, is as ably directed and as 
wisely managed as any moneyed institution in the 
city, and shows that the men interested could have 
handled’a banking institution, as well as a school, had 
they turned their attention in that direction. They 
would have had more money personally, but they 
have served their country and their time to vastly. 
better purpose in training boys and girls for bankers, 
merchants, artisans, the professions, and the homes, 
and in their retirement should have recognition and 
reward worthy the service they have rendered. When 
teachers provide for their own comfort, all lovers of 
country should seek to have some part in this great 
missionary, charitable, association work. 


HISTORY TEACHING. 


Mary Sheldon Barnes of Stanford University has 
an article in the July number of the-Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
which deserves a wide reading. Mrs. Barnes says 
that the unit of history is the story of progressive 
action. History bears the same relation to the special 
studies of society that biography bears to the special 
studies of the individual. Anatomy, psychology, and 
a crowd of special inquiries crowd about impersonal 
man; biography takes hold of the personal man, 
studies this anatomy and psychology in action, studies 
motive, progress, accomplishment, and method; so 
history deals with the social unit, studies the progres- 
sive personality of a people, as it develops through en- 
vironment and action into social success or failure. 

History consists not in the running down to the 
final source the facts of political science, sociology, 
ethnology, the comparative study of literature, arts, 
and laws. No more is it compassed by paleography, 
diplomatics, epistography, or chronology, but deals 
rather with the stream of events, sometimes literary, 
sometimes political, and sometimes military, surging 
together in the flow of the great stream, always run- 
ning on, bearing with it the freight of ages gone to 
ages yet to come. 

The historian should have the power of art; the 
power to see relation, proportion, light, and shade; 
the power of insight that sees the tendency and sub- 
tle spirit of the time. The larger and clearer his 
vision, the greater master is he. | 


EXPLANATION AND CONFESSION. 


The editor of the “ much-maligned Bulletin of the 
N. E. A. has endured long enough,” he thinks, “the 
slings and arrows of the educational press,” and says 
in Book Leaf: — 


‘*The National Educational Association has presented itself 
to the world, once a year, for the six years before 1895, ina 
publication — Bulletin— which would reflect discredit on a 
cheap company of traveling mountebanks. Denver, when its 
turn came, in spite of its disadvantages of location, advertised 
the Association with a publication which, though not what its 
makers wanted, was better printed, on better paper, better ar- 
ranged, of better shape, more attractive, and more useful and 
more thoroughly distributed, than any ever before issued. Be- 
cause it was copyrighted, which prevented any publishing house 
from making the Association its debtor by printing an ‘ Official 
programme ’ and giving it to the N. E. A. with its compliments ; 
but did not prevent any one from reprinting such of the 
contained matter as he saw fit; and because it contained the 
portraits of some people and not of others; and because some 
of its advertisers put money into it instead of into the educa- 
tional journals of certain educators who are, in pure mis- 
sionary spirit, doing all they can through their papers to 
elevate and ennoble their chosen calling; — because of these 
things and of things like these, the Denver ‘ Bulletin’ and 
its makers have been persistently bemired with the mind-stuff 
of the noble-minded educator. If the N. E. A. can stand this 
sort of thing, Denver can. 

‘*The remarkable fact in all this tea-pot tempest is that a 
great, and worthy, and rich institution like the N. E. A. should 
permit itself to be advertised in this ‘ Bulletin’ fashion at all. 
A part of the Association’s annual expenses should be for a 
handsome book, containing all needed information about the 
next meeting —and nothing else — mailed in due season to 
every person interested.” 


This is interesting. The comments of the “ much- 
maligned educational press” evidently pierced the 
armour of at least one man, and several comments are 
justified. First: It was in poor taste, to put it mildly, 
for the editor of the Bulletin of ’95 to say that all the 
Bulletins of the six years previous would “ reflect dis- 
credit on a cheap company of traveling mountebanks.” 
Since those six Bulletins have no special friends to be 
disturbed, it may be a harmless indulgence on the part 
of the editor of the 1895 Bulletin, but what on earth 
has it to do with this case ? Second: No one has ever 
questioned that the Denver Bulletin was “ better 
printed, on better paper, of better shape” than the 
previous six. That is not the issue. Third’: When 


the editor says that the copyright “ did not prevent ani 
one from reprinting such of the contained matter as he 
saw fit,” he makes the most stupendous blunder in the 
whole Bulletin business. 

Copyrieut, Att Rieuts Reservep. 

What does that mean? It was printed under the 
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title of the Bulletin on page 21 and again under the 
title of the Programme on page 61. Who but a “ fool 
or an idiot” in these days does know what that kind 
of an announcement of a copyright means, and the 
editor of the Bulletin is neither. What on earth 


does he mean? What can he mean? Does he sup-- 


pose the readers of Book Leaf are all fools or idiots, 
or did he hope that none of them ever saw the Bulle- 
tin and the announcement of the copyright. 

Fourth: If the editor of the Bulletin can afford to 
palm off his assertion, six months afterwards, that his 
copyright announcement “did not prevent any one 
from reprinting such of the contained matter as he saw 
jit,’ than the “ noble-minded editor” can afford to be 
“bemired” with his “ mind-stuff.” No, no. His last 
estate would be worse than his first but for his glorious 
conclusion, which is all that the educational press has 
ever claimed, that “the remarkable fact is that a great, 
and worthy, and rich institution like the N. E. A. 
should permit itself to be advertised in this Bulletin 
fashion at all,” 


THE NEW TEACHING. 


(Introduction to address by Mr. Winship at Fitchburg before 
Worcester County Association. | 

‘he weakness of modern education is that it lacks 
pith and point. It enlivens, but scatters. The old 
education taught a few subjects, the new education 
teaches about many subjects. The new education has 
gotten us out of the ruts, but has left us in the air. 
The great educational lack is genius. In the old 
times there were teachers of genius. There is less 
room for these now. In their place should be genius 
in system and in administration. Without this we 
have lost much and gained little. 

One of the great needs of the new education is 
genius in planning for individuality, for doing every- 
thing possible for every one who has special capabili- 
ties. The attempt to average up mankind by averag- 
ing down is a gigantie failure. Lift everybody in 
such a way that the average momentum shall carry as 
many as possible as high as possible is the ideal. 

To accomplish this the teacher needs to be soloist, 
leader, accompanist; and needs to inspire as many 
pupils as possible to follow her example in these 
directions. 

The soloist is not original, but individual. He ren- 
ders the work of the master, but in his own way, with 
his own power. The leader is not a dictator, but a 
harmonizer, an inspirer. Leadership does not come 
by inheritance, purchase, or election, but by genius. 
The nation, community, profession, or cause that de- 
velops and appreciates leadership can defy many in- 
herited or natural advantages or circumstances. 

The accompanist buoys up the soloist, covers up 
defects, transposes in action, asks no credit for success, 
accepts blame for failures —in other words, lives for 
the suecess of the soloist. Teachers, like soloists, 
need greater acquaintance with and devotion to the 
masters, keener individuality in interpreting master- 
pieces in literature, science, arts, philosophy, history, 
and industries. ‘They need to be leaders, not because 
they are teachers, but because of their genius for 
leadership. In place of demanding obedience, sub- 
mission, and a following, they should command it by 
their preéminent ability. As accompanists they are 
to be full of sympathy with and buoyant to, their 
pupils. They should be the last to pick flaws or play 
the réle of critie with the pupils whom .they are to 
cheer and sustain. 

There should be no rule or regulation that is not to 
be promptly modified or changed when the good of an 
individual pupil or of the school requires it. The 
only high praise that a teacher can receive is in the 
commendation of the material that the school pro- 
duces. 

The pupils should become soloists by being taught 
to reverence masters in the various lines of human 
activity and progress, and to render the masterpieces 
in their own line of action with great individuality. 
As pupils, the genius of leadership should be culti- 
vated. But the ideal of the school should be service 
as accompanist, rather than as soloist or leader. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Asipr from the Democratic victory in New York 
city, last week’s elections showed no reaction from 
the pronounced Republican tendencies which mani- 
fested themselves a year ago. Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Kansas were car- 
ried by the Republicans, and Mississippi and Virginia 
by the Democrats, as usual. New York went Repub- 
lican by a large majority. New Jersey elected a 
Republican governor for the first time in thirty years. 
The most remarkable results were in Kentucky and 
Maryland, both of which states elected Republican state 
officers. The Maryland legislature is Republican, 
and that of Kentucky is close, but apparently saved 
to the Democrats by the hold-over senators. Revolt 
against the Gorman machine goes far to explain the 
Maryland result; while in Kentucky the Democratic 
experiment of nominating a free-silver candidate and 
running a free-silver campaign on an anti free-silver 
platfosm was not so successful as to encourage repe- 
tition. The election in Utah was close; but the 
Republicans secured the legislature, which will give 
them two more United States senators. 

* * * 


Tue effect of these elections upon the United 
States senate promises to be interesting. Including 
the Utah senators, the Republicans will have forty- 
four senators in a total of ninety in the congress 
which convenes next month. The long deadlock in 
the Delaware legislature leaves one vacancy in the 
representation of that state in the senate, unless it is 
decided that the Republican claimant is entitled to 
the seat, in spite of the irregularity in his credentials. 
There will be thirty-nine Democrats and six senators 
of the People’s Party. But in the fifty-fifth congress 
the control of the senate will pass into the hands of 
the Republicans, as Senators Brice of Ohio, Gibson 
of Maryland, and Hill of New York, and, possibly, 
Senator Blackburn of Kentucky will give place to 
Republicans. Should the Republicans win in the 
national election next year, therefore, we should be 
likely, after the fourth of March, 1897, to see the 
executive and both houses of congress Republican, 
which is something that has not happened but once 
in more than twenty years. Such a lease of power 
carries responsibility, and with responsibility, peril. 

* * * 

As for the triumph of the Tammany ticket in New 
York city, responsibility for it must be divided 
between the Garoos and the Goo-goos, or, to translate 
those terms into language better understood, between 
the German-American reformers, who went over to 
Tammany because they could not brook interference 
with their Sunday beer, and the Good Government 
clubs, which declined to support the fusion ticket 
because it was not good enough for them, and kept a 
ticket of their own in the field. This division in the 
ranks of the reform forces which achieved last year’s 
splendid victory over Tammany is a fresh illustration 
of the difficulty of perpetuating reform movements. 
The city offices, however, are not affected by the 
election. Mayor Strong has two more years to serve 
from the first of January next, and Mr. Roosevelt 
will remain at the head-of the police commission. 
Perhaps, in two years, it may be practicable again to 
rally all the friends of good government. 

* * * 

Is the unspeakable Turk approaching his demise ? 
That is the question which European diplomatists are 
beginning to ask themselves. The frightful race and 
religious animosities between Armenians and Mussul- 
mans continue to flame up in various parts of the 
empire, particularly in Asia, and every day or two 
there come tidings of new outbreaks and massacres. 
In Constantinople the situation is dangerous. The 
sultan is in constant terror of his life, and probably 
with good reason, for there are active plots against 
him. Whether the Porte goes on with the execution 
of the promised reforms, or treats them, as it often 
has treated like promises in the past, as waste paper, 
the outlook is about equally ominous. The Porte is 
making feverish efforts at military preparation, but 
the representatives of the Powers pronounce its meas- 


ures inadequate, and’rather more~than fintimate that 
if it does not do swifter work in repressing the attacks 
upon Armenians, they will step in themselves and do 
it. If the obsequies of the Turk are to be celebrated, 
there will be no lack of interested parties ready to 
administer his estate. The collapse cannot be long 
deferred, in any case, and, however serious its conse- 
quences may be, they are likely to grow rather than 
to diminish in gravity by delay. 
* * * 

THERE was some scoffing, it will be remembered, 
because the last Cleveland administration put the . 
railway mail service under the civil service rules just 
before it went out of power, and after many of‘ the 
offices in that branch of the service had been filled 
with Democrats. It is possible that there may be 
equally unkind criticism upon the just-announced 
plan for bringing most of the post-offices of the coun- 
try under the reform rules by the creation of large 
postal districts, tributary to metropolitan post-oftices, 
and managed as branches of them. But the question 
whether the incumbents of any particular group of 
offices, at the moment of transition, are Republicans 
or Democrats is of trifling consequence compared 
with the permanent elevation of those offices out of 
the region of spoils to that of merit. The present 
prospect is that in the two most difficult departments 
of the public service, the consulates and the minor 
post-oflices, we shall witness, at no distant day, 
important and salutary reforms. It is not worth 
while to inquire too closely whether Republicans or 
Democrats are the first, in any given case, to enjoy 
what Mr. Tilden used to call the “usufruct” of these 


changes. 
* * 


Tne sudden death of Eugene Field removes one of 
the brightest of American newspaper men, and one of 
the sweetest and truest of our minor poets. He had 
a lively sense of humor, but his skits at the follies of 
the time left no sting. He wrote some exquisite 
lyries, and his verses, constructed on classical models, 
had sometimes a combined playfulness and serious- 
ness which gave them a charming flavor. But it is 
probably as a lover of children and the author of 
some of the daintiest poems of childhood in the 
language that he will be longest remembered. People 
who never saw his face must mourn, with almost a 
sense of personal loss and sympathy, for the home 
from which so loving a spirit has gone. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The appointment of Professor Edmund J. James of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as professor of public administration in 
the University of Chicago gives very general satisfaction. 

We have not an opportunity to congratulate Dr. John B. 
Peaslee, former superintendent of Cincinnati, upon election as 
lieutenant-governor of Ohio. He did ‘‘arrive,” as the boys 
would say. 

Mr. Edwin Stockin, son of Mr. A. C. Stockin, of Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., and Charles E. Kelsey have been taken into the 
publishing house of Perry Mason & Co., by whom the Youth's 
Companion is issued. 

Hon. John Swett, one of the best state and city superintend- 
ents America has known, tried to go into retirement upon his 
large and charming ranch in Contra Costa county, but he is 
placed upon the county board of education, and vill continue to 
be the most distinguished educator upon the coast. 


The Rand, MeNally, & Co.’s new geographies seem to be 
having astormy reception on the issue of geographical accuracy. 
The Western Journal of Education is particularly unhappy, 
saying: ‘*‘ When there are so many good books published, it is a 
crime to inflict inaccurate books upon teacher and pupils.” If 
there is ground for such charges, it is safe to say that the pub- 
lishers will speedily revise. 

Henry Richmond Corbett, state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Nebraska, was born at Trenton, Clinton county, 
Ill., in 1864. He removed with his father’s family to Nelson, 
Nuckolls county, Neb., in 1878. He received his education in 
a Vermont academy, the State Agricultural College at Ames, 
Iowa, and Hastings College, Nebraska, graduating from the 
latter with the class of ’89. Mr. Corbett has been identified 
with educational work in Nebraska for the past fourteen years, 
and during that time has had practical experience in nearly 


every department of public school work, from the country 
school to the duties of city superintendent. For the past four 
years he has been superintendent of the schools of York. He 
has been appointed to various positions of trust and responsi- 
bility in state educational work, and was November 6 elected to 
the office which he now holds. 
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Parriotic Citizensuie. By Thomas J. Morgan. 
New York: American Book Company. 362 pp. Price, $1.00. 
General Morgan, formerly principal of the Rhode Island 

normal school and commissioner of Indian affairs, a gallant 

soldier and an eminent educator, has made a specialty of teach- 
ing and inspiring patriotism. It is a good service that he ren- 
ders himself and the public in the writing of this book, which 
by its breadth, tone, and spirit is in the highest and best sense 
patriotic. There is nothing from cover to cover to dissipate, 
but much to intensify patriotism among all classes of people. 

His method of treatment is skillful. The work is divided into 

departments, such as ‘‘ Patriotism,” ‘*The Flag,’’ * The Dis- 

covery,”’ ‘‘ The Colonists,” ‘‘ The Revolution,” ‘* The Nation,” 

‘¢ War in the Union,” “ Negroes,” ‘‘ Civil Liberty,” “ Religious 

*Liberty,” ‘Population and Immigration,” Citizenship,” 

‘* Labor,” ‘ Capital,” ‘* Perpetuity of the Republic.” Each 

subject is treated by the asking of specific questions, such as, 

What is patriotism ? Why do we love ‘our native land? Is 

patriotism merely a personal local attachment to one’s home ? 

Is patriotism the love of country only for its natural features? 

Is patriotism confined to love of one’s native land? Why 

should all men cherish sentiments of patriotism? What are 

some of the fruits of patriotism? What special reasons have 

Americans for loving America? Is there anything in our his- 

tory to awaken patriotic pride? How can we cultivate patriot- 

ism? Under each of these questions the author states his own 
answer conclusively, and then gives quotations from a number 
of leaders in the world’s thought. The book, as a whole, is an 
inspiration, is every way instructive, is thoroughly teachable 


and enjoyable. 
Tur Money We Neep. By Henry Loomis Nelson. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“The good money that we have is enough. Any cheap money is too 
much.” 

‘The Money We Need” is a short treatise on the character 
of money. Its purpose is the exact opposite to that which is 
sought to be established in ‘ Coin’s Financial School.” It 
claims to show that it is not quantity but quality that we need 
in our money; that all representatives of money must be honest 
and actually represent what they profess to represent; viz., the 
gold money of commerce. ‘The author states that we have now 
more money than we use, and that the quantity of currency 
must be determined by the demand of business. The chapter 
on ** Bimetallism in History” shows, from an examination of 
the coinage laws of different nations from 1600 to the present 
time, that no nation has ever succeeded in maintaining the two 
metals in circulation at the same time. Certainly, all this is 
sound doctrine. Happily, it is thought that ‘“‘ good times are 
rapidly killing the free coinage issue.” In our solicitude we 
may be overestimating the rapidity with which good times are 

- returning; but there is no doubt that general improvement in 
business will do more than anything else to stop the spread of 
the so-called free-silver craze. During the prevalence of hard 
times, wild schemes of all sorts find enthusiastic support, and 
there is always a certain proportion of people ready to act on 
the belief that they cannot be worse off than they are, and that 
by adopting a new policy they may better their condition. Any 
short popular treatise that throws light on the question of 
money and its relations to business and industrial prosperity is 
timely indeed. This little volume may prove helpful to many 
a reader in his search for information on an important subject. 


Tue LAkes or Nortu America. By Israel C. 
Russell, United States Geological Survey, professor of 
geology, University of Michigan. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
8vo. 125 pp. 

For the first time this subject has been placed in a form 
available for the general reader. Those who have read Pro- 
fessor Russell’s monograph and papers published by the Geo- 
logical Survey will discover nothing new beyond the fact that 
the author has the faculty of compiling and editing matter that 
should be known to every intelligent reader. The only criti- 
cism regarding its present appearance is the charge that the 
book should have been published long ago. It contains informa- 
tion so practical and so valuable that it seems a great pity that 
the book could not have followed close upon the author’s 
‘* Lake Lahontan,” published officially by the Geological 
Survey some years ago. The present volume is in somewhat 
lighter vein,.and is all the better adapted to the wants of the 
student of physical geography. It is, moreover, one of the 
very first monographs on applied physiography. It is a physio- 
graphic history of the evolution of the lake. 

Mr. Russell is a traveler, a philosopher in observation, an 
expert in discriminating significant phases of nature. He was, 
for thirteen years, a geological specialist for the United States 
government, writing for the government’s geological surveys. 
One could hardly be better equipped for this work than he, and 
his wealth of resources enable him to select only the gems of 
fact, which makes his book quite in contrast with those which 
are written upon limited capital by way of experience. It is 
fascinating to note the calm and serene view he takes of things : 
‘“ Lakes have their birth and death in the topographic develop- 
ment of the land.’’ He speaks of the youth and age of lakes, 
basins, and streams as though they were horses, steers, or lambs. 
Then, again, lakes, streams, and basins have their character- 
istics, pedigree, so to speak, as much as a Clydesdale, a Durham, 
or a Southdown. 

The introductory chapter on the origin of lake basins treats 
of the various agencies,— atmospheric, aqueous, glacial, vol- 
canic, impact, earthquake, organic, and chemical. It will be 
readily seen how interesting this is made by a man who has in 
mind, likes one’s a-b-c’s, all the basins from Florida to Alaska. 
Other ehapters are devoted to movement of lake waters, geo- 
logical functions of lakes, topography of lake shores, relation 
of lakes to climatic conditions, fresh lakes, mountain lakes, 
and saline. 

The plates (twenty-three in number) and the figures make 
the book not only more instructive, but make it a thing of 
beauty. It is needless to say that every teacher of geography 
would profit by it; but we will go further and say that it is one 
of the books for every teacher’s desk, and should be provided 
by the school board. 

EssentiAts or New Testament Greek. By John 
Il. Huddilston, A. B., Instructor in Greek in North Western 
University. 283 pp. NewYorkand’ London: Macmillan & Co. 
The author of this elegant little volume, evidently himself a 

classical scholar of high attainments, has undertaken to bring 

together and classify the absolute essential parts of the Greek 


language, as used in the New Testament, in such order that the 
Biblical student who has not time to pursue a full course of 
study’can, in a few months, acquire a reading knowledge of 
New Testament Greek. He is confident that he has accom- 
plished his purpose in this series of Greek lessons. He cer- 
tainly has prepared a very accurate, concise, and interesting 
book, which cannot fail to be of great value even to the classi- 
cal biblical scholar, and which may enable the Sabbath school 
worker to study the original text in the preparation of his les- 
sons. 

Tae Curse or Inreniecr. Written by Machiavelli 
Colin Clout, Boston: Roberts Brothers. Linen. Price, $1.00. 
Mr. Colin Clout has written a rather remarkable book. We 

recall nothing like it in the line of reality or fiction. It may be 

styled a strange and bitter satire on modern life and manners, 
especially English social life and customs, such as might have 
been written by the author of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.” The con- 
stantly growing struggle of the race for existence is calling 
forth many strange literary productions. Edward Bellamy’s 

‘*‘ Looking Backward ” is now familiar to everybody. Benjamin 

Kidd, in ‘‘ Social Evolution,” recently has pushed that theory 

one step further thanits fondest admirers had dreamed. ‘ The 

Curse of Intellect” attacks man’s noblest gift in a truly comic 

and startling manner. 

Reuben Power and his beast are unusual characters to intro- 
duce even into a work of the imagination. Power is a cold, 
selfish student of Cambridge, with great force of character, 
without belief of any kind, without hope himself, and absolutely 
divorced from all happiness. As friend of the writer, he visits 
the latter’s house, wins the lasting affection of a sister, whom 
he coolly leaves in despair at the end of the ‘‘ long,” thinking 
he is doing the most unselfish act of his life. This episode in- 
troduces the one human feature of the book, and one that 
refutes the dismal theory of all the rest. The beast is a mon- 
key, patiently. trained by the strong mesmeric influence of 
Power to the capacity of thought, speech, and reason, and a 
subsequent life of intelligence, instead of a life of instinctive 
and natural happiness. 

The cgntact of these beings with each other and the different 
phases of our civilization make up the gist of the book. Were 
not the entire composition a mere fiction of the imagination, 
the impressions of the monkey and the sad result of his trans- 
formation would be striking and tragic indeed. Fortunately, 
‘*reason is not, as books like this represent it,” the most 
profoundly individualistic, anti-social, anti-evolutionary, and 
disintegrating of all human qualities. Reason is the common 
bond that binds humanity together. The book can be read at a 
single sitting. After opening its pages, one is inclined to read 
to the end. As a piece of satire it is unique. 


THE WERNER six-column journal 
system of double entry bookkeeping for grammar and high 
schools. By Edgar G. Lantman of Binghamton, N. Y. 
Chicago : The Werner Company. 

Bookkeeping is one of the subjects that public sentiment is 
forcing into the high schools and not infrequently into the 
upper grammar grade. The author has had good experience 
as a practical bookkeeper, is a skillful teacher, and efficient 
principal. He knows what the bookkeeper requires, what the 
pupil needs, what the teacher should do for the needs of the 
pupil to meet the requirements of the office. Every phase of 
the book has been tested by at least three years of regular 
school application. The ‘‘ set” consists of the text book, and 
an equally large journal and ledger. It is a set of books for 
office practice. 

Encuisu History py THE LABORATORY METHOD FOR 
GRAMMAR AND Hicu Scnuoors. By Mary E. Wilder. Cloth. 
74 pp. Price, 35 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Miss Wilder has done an inestimable service for teachers and 
schools in her exhaustless presentation of references upon 
every important period and event in English history. Only a 
teacher of great skill and matchless patience could have located 
the best paragraphs in the hundred most available books for 
school. No teacher has any moral right to teach history, even 
in grammar grades, without being loyal to the laboratory idea, 
and whoever tries to apply this principle will find time saved by 
the wholesale by the use of this treasury of information as to 
the sources of facts and opinions on English history. 


OF Prose Description. By Charles 

Sears Baldwin. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Paper. 200 

p- Price, 50 cents. 

These selections are carefully and skillfully selected. It js 
a delight to have a compilation of the best bits of description 
in the language. The fifty pages of introduction are really 
worth the price of the book, dealing as they do with the charac- 
‘teristics of good descriptive writing. The selections are from 
Bishop Newman, Gibbon, Jessopp, Maurier, John Burroughs, 
Gilbert White, Ruskin, Carlyle, Walter Pater, Henry James, 
Brander Matthews, Hamlin Garland, Charles Lamb, Walter 
Savage Landor, Stevenson. 

ApsustaBLeE Number Carp. — Joseph I. Horton 
has produced a number card of rare value. There is absolutely 
no limit discernible to the number of examples obtainable from 
this 7x9 card. The card presents the squares of the numbers 
up to 30, the cubes of all to 20, the aliquot parts to 100; an in- 
genious multiplication table as high as 12x25. But its greatest 
utility lies in the opportunity for making examples in addition, 
multiplication, subtraction, and division, there being twenty-five 
numbers in either direction, so that there can be twenty-five ex- 
amples, with two numbers in each, with 3, 4, etc., up to 25. 
There are two sliding cross pieces which multiply infinitely the 
possibilities of making examples. 


Every mother and teacher who would become con- 
versant with the pure kindergarten thought in an organic way, 
and be able to use it practically at home with her children, 
should have and study the Kindergarten Magazine. With the 
September, 1895, number begins a regular normal training 
course, as thoroughly carried out as can be possible in print. 
Address, Kindergarten Literature Company, Chicago, Ill. 


A. D. F. Ranpotrn & Co., New York, issue a book 
from the pen of Andrew Murray, entitled ‘‘ Have Mercy Upon 
Me,” a study of the prayer of the penitent in the fifty-first 
psalm. Price, $1.00. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MINERALS, AND How To Stupy THEM. By Edward Salisbury Dana 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. , 

MARGARET AND HER FRIENDS: CONVERSATIONS WITH MARGARET 
FULLER. Reported Aan a W. Healey. Price, $1.00.—PAINTING 
IN FRANCE. By Philip Gilbert Hammerton. Price, $3.00, Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Ralph 8, Tarr. Price, 
$1.40. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. By Frederick A. Ober. 
Price, $2.00. New York: The Merriam Company. 

MEANS AND ENDS OF EpvucaATION, By J. L. Spalding. Price, $1.00. 
——LIFE AND Love. By Margaret Warner Morley. Price, $1.25.—A 
CHILD OF TUSCANY. By Marguerite Bouvet. Price, $1.50. Chicago: 
A. C, McClurg & Co. 

MARCHEN,.UND ERZAHLUNGEN. Edited by H. A. Guerber, Price, 60 
cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

DEAD MAN’s Court. By Maurice H. Hervey. Price, 75 cents.—— 
A COMEDY IN By lota. Price, $1.00.——STOLEN SOULS. By 
William Le Queux. Price, $1.00.—THE SALE OF A Soun. By F. 
Frankfort Moore. Price, 75 cents.—~A WHITE BABy. By James 
Welsh. Price, 50 cents.——-PRIVATE TINKER. By John Strange Win- 
ter.—RHYMES AND Roses. By Samuel Minturn Peck. Price, $1.00. 
— ANNE OF ARGYLE. By George Eyre-Todd. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE Book, By Rudyard Kipling. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The Century Company. 

A BANK Or VIOLETS. By Fanny H. Runnells Poole. Price, $1.25. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. : 

THE YOuNG ConpucToR. By Edward S. Ellis. Price, $1.25. New 
York; The Merriam Company. 

AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE A. P. A. By Patrick Henry Win- 
ston. Price, 25 cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ARGUMENTATION. By George Pierce Baker. 
— THE LETTERS OF JAMES THE JUST. Arranged by M. .Woolsey 
Stryker.—— WoRpD FORMATION IN THE ROMAN SERMO PLEBEIUS. 
By Frederick Taber ng mo Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Y Son’s WIFE. By Rose Porter. Price, 75 cents. New York: A.D. 
F. Randolph. 

THE LOTTERY TICKETS. 7 J. T. Trowbridge. Price: $1.00,— 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. By Oliver Optic. Price, $1.25——AunT 
BILLY, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By Alyn Yates Keith. Price, $1.25. 
— ZYZIE DUNLEE. a Sophie May. Price, 75 cents. —~ LITTLE 
DAUGHTER. By Grace Baron. Price, 75 cents..—YOUNG MASTER 
KIRKE. By Penn-Shirley—— Norrs FROM A GREY NUNNERY. By 
Julia Sherman Hallock. Price, $1.25. Boston; Lee & Shepard. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 


READ HERBART ° 


And his ideas of correlation to see whether or not you are abreast the flood of modern educational opinion. The 
seventy-five volumes of our Pedagogical Library contain the choicest works of HERBART, COMPAYRE, LANGE, 
LINDNER, FROEBEL, PESTALOZZI, ROUSSEAU, RICHTER, RADESTOCK, PEABODY, ROsMINI, HALL, DEGARMO, and 
other educators of eminence. They include the most comprehensive collection of Herbartian Literature 


published. 
Herbart’s Introduction to the Science of Education, 
Herbart’s Science of Education, . . 1.00 


Ufer’s Introduction to Herbart, . 
Radestock’s Habit in Education, 


Lindner’s Empirical Psychology, . . 1.00 
Luken’s Connection Between Thought and Memory (ready shortly), , 
Sanford’s Laboratory Course in Physiological Psychology, 
DeGarmo’ Essentials of Method, . . . ; .., 65 
Munroe’s Educational Ideal, . 1.00 


Compayré’s History of Pedagogy, 
Compayré’s Lectures on Pedagogy, 
Compayré’s Psychology, . 


Here are some new books that will interest you : — 


‘ .gO 


ENGLISH IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, a brochure of essays on the teaching of English by the pro- 


fessors of English in the leading Universities of America, with introduction by M. F. Payne, editor of the Dia/ 


lI R pe = SHAKESPEARE, an edition of the plays for the study of their literature. Now ready: Richard 
» Hamlet, Macbeth, As You Like It, Julius Cesar. Forthcoming: Richard III, The Merchant of Venice, The Tempest, 


Twelfth Night (ready soon), Coriolanus. Cloth, 40 cents. 


D. C. 
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TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 


Professor Davis’ series of lectures on Meth- 
ods of Teaching Geography, completed the past 
week at the Teachers’ College, proved an edu- 
cational treat to the students and teachers 
assembled to hear them. The course consisted 
of four lectures, two conferences, and an all 
day excursion, uniting very happily the theo- 
retical with the practical. Professor Davis’ 
conception. of his subject is broad and compre- 
hensive; he led many of his audience along 
entirely new lines of thought. The enthusiasm 
aroused by this visit is but another confirma- 
tion of a truth already well established, and well 
stated by President Hervey in introducing Pro- 
fessor Davis to his audience, that there is a 
growing tendency in professional schools and 


colleges to call in specialists from other schools 
to conduct conferences upon a given subject, 
and thus to gather the best information from 
all parts of the country to supplement the work 
of faculty and instructors. The influence of 
each school is thus extended over a far wider ter- 
ritory than would otherwise be possible, a bet- 
ter understanding is promoted, and an increasing 
unity of purpose is secured in the different 
schools. The fact that Teachers’ College has 
incorporated in its creed a belief in this form of 
intellectual revival is one of the signs that shows 
how steadily this college is advancing towards 
the position it aspires to attain, as one of the 
foremost professional schools of the country. 

President Hervey voiced the opinions of those 
who have made careful experiment at the col- 
lege during the last few years, in his address 
before the Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, on the ‘* Relation Between Manual Train- 
ing and Art Education,” and Miss Brooks gave 
the conclusions arrived at through much ex- 
perience in her address before the International 
Kindergarten Union at Boston, on “ The Kin- 
dergarten Programme.” 

One of the most valuable forms of this col- 
lege extension work consists in the classes and 
lectures on Saturday mornings, conducted by 
the regular staff of faculty and instructors, and 
open to any who care to attend, but they are 
especially valuable to teachers who desire in- 
struction supplementary to the training they 
have already received. In this work must be 
included the lectures to mothers, given on Mon- 
day afternoons, by Miss Brooks of the kinder- 
garten department. The purpose of these lec- 
tures and lessons is to present the theory and 
practice of the kindergarten system in brief to 
those who do not intend to become trained kin- 
dergartmers, but who do wish to understand the 
underlying principles of the system. The first 
lecture of the series for 1895-96 was on ‘‘ The 
Kindergarten in Outline,” and the interest 
manifested by mothers and teachers was conclu- 
sive proof that such a course has a definite 
place of its own. The subject of the next lec- 
ture will be ‘* Froebel’s Educational Law; How 
we Apply it in the Kindergarten.” 

Evening classes in wood-working, in connec- 
tion with the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and special afternoon classes in manual 
training and art work are soon to be started for 
boys and girls. 

The school of pedagogy, at Chautauqua, may, 
perhaps, be considered as another form of the 
extension work of the college, as its conduct is 
in the hands of members of the college faculty. 
At one of the weekly conferences of instructors 
and students in the department of manual train- 
ing and art education, the members listened 
to a description of a unique exhibition of draw- 
ings which one of the teachers had seen recently 
in Chicago. By arrangement between the board 
of education and the directors,of the Chicago 
Art Institute, the drawings of some four thousand 
grammar school pupils were exhibited in the Art 
Institute, and attracted much attention from the 
remarkable character of the work. 


“ TEACHERS’ METHODS.” 

A very interesting meeting of the Middlesex 
Schoolmasters’ Club was held November 9, at 
the Quiney house, Boston. President Horace 
A. Freeman of the Russell school, Arlington, 
occupied the chair. 

The regular routine business of the club was 
disposed of, and the discussion of the report of 
the Committee of Fifteen, of whom Dr. W. T. 
Harris was chairman, was opened by Mr. John 
T. Prince, agent of the Massachusetts board of 
education. 

He said that the well-known and much-dis- 
cussed report of the Committee of Ten, of 
which President Eliot of Harvard was chairman, 
was not satisfactory to elementary teachers, so 
a year ago, at the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, a committee of fifteen 
was empowered to make a report. } 

‘As a whole,” said he, ‘‘ this report is one of 
the most remarkable documents ever brought 
out, being the work of a man who has spent 
many years in the practical work of a superin- 
tendent. In his logical order of topics and 
branches, so arranged that each branch develops 
in an order suited to the natural progress of the 
child, each step leading up to the nert, he 


promises much that he has not carried out in 
his report. 

_ 'Now,he places language first of all, because 
it relates intimately to the ideal civilization to 
which he would point education. That is well 
and good, but he also says that the first three 
years of a child’s work should give him a mas- 
tery of the printed forms of his colloquial vo- 
cabulary. Now, this is wrong. It is too much 
time. In our best schools they do all that and 
much more in three years. They awaken 
thought and the expression of thought in other 
than a child’s own language, and thus increase 
his vocabulary. 

‘* Again, in this report, Dr. Harris says that 
after the third year the reading lessons should 
be from classic authors. I do not agree with 
this. The psychological value of the fairy 
tales in aiding the imagination cannot be over- 
estimated, and we believe that it cannot begin 
too early, and ought not to be dropped so early. 
He makes, too, a good plea for the graded 
reader, but usually it does not contain complete 
pieces of an author’s work. They are rather 
extracts and scraps from literature. I believe 
that the best plan is to put complete works 
before the children. 

‘This report does not give to the study of 
grammar the place it ought to hold. There it 
is put in the fifth year, and would have it con- 
tinue through three years. Rather, it should 
be kept until the seventh year, an elementary 
course, while the real science of it be withheld 
until the eighth or ninth year. And then its 
formal study should not usurp the study of the 
literary. The ethical value of literature should 
be kept subordinate to the esthetical value. 
Otherwise, by constantly giving the moral, the 
child will be set dead against it and not get the 
best results from the study. 

‘« The report would separate the mental from 
the written arithmetic. Of course, each has its 
own field, but I think that the former should be 
but a preparation for the other. Then I find 
that the average inexperienced teacher gives 
too great masses of arithmetic to his pupils, 
whether they are needed or not. Algebra is 
usually not taught as it should be. A high 
school algebra is taken, worked over, and given 
to the children, with never a thought of making 
it supplementary to arithmetic, its true function 
in the grammar school. 

‘“‘In the study of geography Dr. Harris is 
right in making man the centre of study. The 
ideals of civilization should always be kept in 
mind, and the teacher should always remember 
that the study of geography is merely the study 
of the ‘Acme of Man.’ 

‘*In history, the study of state and govern- 
ment is made very important. That is as it 
should be, and biography and pioneer history 
should be made the foundation. But I think 
that general history should be studied more 
than one hour a week. It is never too early 
to begin this, the youngest pupils of all being 
capable of learning much through oral methods. 

‘*When Dr. Harris assumes that the techni- 
cal features of studies should be carried out to 
the exclusion of language, I think he is wrong. 
By this he relegates the correct use of English 
to the language periods, and thus overlooks 
the expression of thought, which to me is as 
important as the technical knowledge of a sub- 
ject. I think that ought to be in a teacher's 
mind all the time.” 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


AN UNUSUALLY FINE ARRAY PUBLISHED BY THE 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 

As usual, the Oliver Ditson Company’s new 
music for Christmas services includes a large 
number of compositions which are all that the 
most exacting choir-leader or Sunday-school 
director could desire. Most of these publica- 
tions are issued in the Ditson Octavo Editions 
so well known for their excellence and cheap- 
ness. They include anthems, carols, hymns, 
services, solos, duets, children’s songs, etc., 
and some of our best American composers of 
sacred music are represented. Among the 
pieces worthy of special note are the following : 


Sones :—" Hark. the Hosts of Heaven are Telling,” 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, W. H. Pontius, 50 cents. 
« One Quiet Night,” published in two keys, for tenor 
and for alto or baritone, B. Van de Water, 50 cents. | 

ANTHEMS: — “ Hark! the Herald Angels Sing, 
quartette or chorus and tenor solo, P. A. * chnecker, 
12 cents. ‘“ Every Valley Shall be Exalted,” quartette 
or chorus, and tenor and bass solos, H. P. Danks, 10 
cents. ‘Bright Angels! Ye Heralds,” quartette or 
chorus, J. & Macy, 12 cents. “It is the Blessed 
Christmas Morn,” soprano obligato, cho- 
rus and organ,J. C. Bartlett, 12 cents. 

CAROLS or Hymns: — ‘Christmas Bells Again 
are Ringing,” unison carol, A. F. Loud, 8 cents. 
* Yule Log Carol,” unison, J. W. Tread well, 5 cents. 
Five Christmas hymns_ for children, by y. A. 
Schnecker, “Rejoice, Rejoice,” Hail! 
Glorious Morn,” ‘Joy and Gladness,” ‘ Once in 
Royal David’s City,” “As With Gladness New of 
old.” Each, 5 cents. Complete, 12 cents. 

Another interesting piece is an * Advent Service, 
for quartette or chorus and solo voices, by P. A. 
Schnecker, 50 cents. 

The Ditson Company’s complete catalogue of 
new and recent Christmas music, together with 
a selected list of Christmas cantatas, is sent 
free on request. Every choir-singer and every 
director of musicin Sunday schools should pos- 
sess it. Address Oliver Ditson Company, 453- 
463 Washington street, Boston. 


Odessa is said to be the prettiest and most 


European town of Russia. 


Don’t Miss the November Number. 


“ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 
The twenty-third year of this famous magazine, recognized 
alike in England and America as “the king of all periodicals for 
irls and boys,” begins with November, 1895. “ No cultivated 
ome where there are young people is complete without it.” 


THE PROGRAM FOR ’96. 


Letters to a Boy, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Delightful letters written by Mr. Stevenson to a boy and to other young friends, 
graphically describing incidents in his own life at Samoa. Fully illustrated. 


Rudyard Kipling, James Whitcomb Riley, 
whose first Jungle Stories were in the Hoosier poet, has one of his fi- 
St. NICHOLAS, will write for itin ’96, nest poems in the Christmas number. 

SERIAL STORIES 
will include: “The Swordmaker’s Son,” a story of boy-life at the time ofthe J: 
founding of Christianity, by W. O. Stoddard; “ The Prize Cup,” one of J. T. 
Trowbridge’s best stories; “ Sindbad, Smith & Co.,”’ aremarkable adaptation 
.of The Arabian Nights,—the story of Sindbad, the Sailor, in partnership 
with an American boy; a serial for girls, by Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, John Burroughs, George Parsons Lath- 

rop, Tudor Jenks, Noah Brooks, and Laurence Hutton 
are cong the other well-known writers whose work will appear. Noah 


Brooks tells the romantic history of Marco Polo. “Talks with Children 
{ 000 ® P ' will be given during the coming year. Full 

$ J IN rZe subscribe for the year. 

costs $7.00. All dealers and the take 

made by check, draft, money-order, or 


about Themselves” will be a feature of the year, and stories of the navy are 
particulars in the November number. Be sure 
The volume begins with November » December is : 
THE CENTURY CO. 
subscriptions, and remittance may 
eapress-orders. 


to be contributed by Ensign Ellicott and other naval officers. 
to get this great issue on any news-stand or 
the great Christmas issue. A year's subscription 
- UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 YOU GET BOTH 
Either Premium, Ditto, $10.00 of $10 00 
Total, $20.00 f 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


our ORDER. Tue |ARKIN SOAP MFG: (0- BuFrALo.NY: 


Our offer fully explained in JournaL or Epvucation, October 17th. 


ial of their goods has 

lork.—We are glad to endorse the Larkin Co. of Buffalo. Personal trial o 0 

a Teeaeabers of the Observer staff, Our readers may take advantage of their offers 
without hesitation.” — New York Observer. 


Son magazines, periodicals 


V educational papers, and 

an a } ou one books of any kind. Get my 
prices before ordering else- 

containing wholesale prices. 


where. | Sent stampe for D. D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, 


4t—[eow tf] 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- | Subseribers to the JOURNAL 


TIONS to the JOURNAL OF can have their subscriptions 
EpucATION will secure one | advanced six monte by — 

ing a new yearly subscription. 
year’s subsc free ENGLAND PUBLISH ho co. 


4 SHING CO.. 
NEW Mass. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental Depression. 
Nervous nepsia 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
T on i Cc (A Phosphorised 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


address. 
ii Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, , 
106-108 Fulton S', New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


"4 CORRECTION. 


Will you allow me to correct a few inexacti- 
tudes contained in the article ‘‘On Teaching 
French,”’ published in your columns of Oc- 
tober 24. 

First of all, I am not a pupil of Mons. 
Gouin, but a disciple. I had, for several years, 
the advantage to be acquainted with him, and, 
during that time, to study closely his method. 
Then, it would be a mistake to believe that, 


when I accepted to make an experiment on the 
children of the editor of the Review of Reviews, 
this experiment was entirely carried on the 
‘‘Gouin’s Series Method.” In my opinion, the 
series method does not cover the whole field of 
language teaching; so that I have been obliged, 
before making use of it, to complete it by very 
important additions, to which I have given the 
name of ‘‘ psychological methods.” I alluded 
to this in the lecture at the English high school, 
and gave the outlines of my psychological 
methods, comprising: First, an oral method of 
mental evocation for presenting to the pupil 
the facts studied, and keeping them present to 
his mind during the whole lesson; second, 
grammatical teaching by means of the symboli- 
cal grammar and the grammatical synthesis 
(this last showing the connections of the differ- 
ent grammar rules) ; third, two literary methods, 
making the pupil think and feel as the author 
of any literary extract has himself thought and 
felt. Then, the writer of the article says: ‘‘ By 
the ordinary method . . . the pupil does not 
learn, because he does not follow the natural 
method.” This sentence would let the reader 
suppose that I follow the natural method. 

It is absolutely necessary for me here to 
emphasize the essential difference between the 
natural method and the methods I advocate,— 
the psychological methods. The natural method 
studies the child learning its mother tongue, in 
order to act in the same way in classes; while 
the psychological methods, though studying 
also Nature, does not act as she does. The 
psychological method takes into consideration. 
the difference between an infant’s mind and the 
mind of a man; it interprets and modifies 
Nature’s process for its application to teaching 
grown-up children or men. I illustrated this 
difference by showing that in Nature the little 
child learns nouns in presence of real objects, 
while in our lessons the pupil learns nouns by 
connecting the spoken word with the thought; 
that is, with the visualization of the object; 
and I explained the reasons which justify this 
process. 

Again, the paragraph about literature ought 
to read thus: ‘There are three aims in the 
study of foreign literature: Practice in ordinary 
language, acquaintance with the thoughts of 
great thinkers, and knowledge of Mterary 
expressions.” 

Let me add that it is impossible in so short a 
space as this to give an adequate idea of what. 
the ‘‘ psychological methods” really are. 

Victor BEtis. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Children are good thermometers of the home, 
and the public schools are quite reliable indica- 
tors of the people that support them. Since 
leaving the steamer at Norfolk, Va.,two months 
since, I have visited more than a hundred 


schools, including the common schools, the 
seminaries, and colleges. Many of these have 


superior to the schools of Atlanta, Georgia. 
The city is not only set on a hill, but on a vast 
rock, so her light cannot be hid, nor can her 
foundation be washed away. 7 
Her public school system was inaugurated 
in 1869 under favorable circumstances and 
soon became a pet of the people and a pro- 
nounced success. To-day her public schools 
are among the best in the Union. The people 
have believed in supporting them, and so they 
have availed themselves of every possible im- 
provement. They have been ready to take ad- 
vantage of the achievements of others and have 
striven to surpass them whenever they could. 
Having eyes, they have seen and pressed on 
towards the highest goal. 

The sexes are schooled apart except in the 
lowest grades. In the girls’ high school I found 
450 members, well classified and ranking high 
in their studies and deportment. It would be 
difficult to find anywhere finer looking classes 
of young women. As I listened to them in re- 
citations I discovered that, as a rule, they were 
enthusiastic and bound to secure a thorough 
education. 

In the boys’ high school I found some 200 
students who were wide awake and doing their 
best in the classics, sciences, and mathematics. 
The prevailing spirit in the different rooms was 
just right, so that enthusiastic teachers appar- 
ently have little else to do but teach. 

In both high schools there are four male and 
sixteen female teachers, seemingly adapted to 
their station and work. They all appeared to 
have a liking for their vocation. 

The girls’ school building is imposing and 
commodious. Advances are being made towards 
a new building for the boys. 

The colored schools here are being truly suc- 
cessful. As yet they have no higher grade than 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Nov. 21-23: Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Johnsbury, Vt. : 
Nov. 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Cambridge. 

Nov. 29-30: Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester. 

Nov. 29-30: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. 

Nov. 29-30: Central Kansas Association, 
Hutchinson. 

Nov. 29-30: Southwestern Kansas Association, 
Arkansas City. 


Hill City. 

Nov. 28-30: North Central Kansas Association, 

Beloit. 

Nov.. 29-30: ‘Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ 

Association, Tiffin, O. 

Dec. 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 

* tion, Indianapolis (State House). 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2: Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2: Western Arkansas State 

Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Dec. 25-27: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Topeka, Kan. 

Dec. 25-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 26-28: Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 26-28: North Central Missouri’ Teachers’ 
Association, Salisbury, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Southwest Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Carthage, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Mexico, Mo. 


‘. 


EEL; 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, 


the grammar school. Promises are in the air 
that there will be a colored high school before 
very long. 

There are in the city twenty grammar and 
lower grade schools, makingin all the schools, 
high and low, some ninety rooms, in which 
9,000 children are taught. 

The attendance in the high school last year 
was 94.4 per cent. of the enrollment. The 
amount expended in supporting the schools was 
near $125,000. Two new grammar school 
buildings were erected last year at an expense 
of $30,000. The value of the public school 
property in the city is rising $425,000. 

Now add to the publie schools Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Spellman Seminary and Theological 
College, and Clark University (the last three 
are for colored students), and Atlanta is seen 
to be indeed an educational centre. She is a de- 
cided power in the South. Let her goon in her 
high culture, and her light will be enjoyed all 
through our vast country for the enlightenment 
of the whole people. 

S. H. M’Coxvesrer. 


FOREIGN. 


The state school which the governor of Den- 
mark has established for popular instruction in 
the most advantageous methods of making but- 
ter and other agricultural and farm produce, 
which constitute the staple industry of the king- 


Dec. 26: Montana Council of Educaiion, An- 
aconda, Mont. 

Dec. 26-27: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28 : Maine Pedagogical Society, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Dec. 26-30: Western Penman’s Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 2-4, 1896: California State Teachers’ <As- 

sociation, Oakland, Cal. 


(For additional Ed. Intelligence see Page 334.) 
ALABAMA. 

Principal Booker T. Washington’s fourteenth 
annual report of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute is an interesting and sugges- 
tivecircular. Friends claim that, next to Hamp- 
ton, this institute stands at the head of institu- 
tions that combine industrial training with literary 
education. 


the industrial instruction given. During this 
year the attendance has been 809—480 boys and 
329 girls. These represent seventeen states 
and one territory. In all departments sixty-six 
instructors have been employed. Aside from 
the ordinary normal and literary teaching, in- 
struction has been given in twenty-two indus- 
tries. During the year the following industries 
have been added: Designing, machinist depart- 
ment, casting, and horticulture. Where can 
money go so far and do so much good as in this 


dom, have already achieved a success the fame 
to such far-off countries as Japan and Siam. 


holidays,” by which schools are dismissed when- 
ever the thermometer reaches a certain point. 
‘* Cold holidays,” when the temperature of the 
schoolroom gets too low, would be a sensible 


been excellent, yet nowhere have I found any 


rule for many schools during the coming five 
months, 


of which extends throughout Europe and even for the education of our students. Four hun- 


Switzerland has established a system of ‘‘heat the course. 


southern land? Fifty dollars annually will pay 


dred dollars will enable a student to complete 
One thousand dollars will locate a 
permanent scholarship in this school. 


GEORGIA. 


~ 


Nov. 29-30: Northwestern Kansas Association, 


warmly commending the work of higher educa- 
tion for the negroes as carried on in that insti- 
tution. Without depreciating the importance 
of elementary and industrial training for the 
masses of the negro race, he held that nothing 
is more “practical” than getting an insight into 
the civilization with which we are in contact 
and of which we forma part. As our civiliza. 
tion is largely derived from the Greeks and 
‘Romans, and as the negroes of America are to 
share it with the Anglo-Saxons, it is very im- 
‘portant that the bright minds? among them 
should get acquainted with it, as others have 
done, through the study of Latin and Greek. 
; This is the more necessary, since, with the 
advance of civilization and the development of 
machinery, the proportion of manual laborers 
n every community is steadily diminishing, 


‘while the proportion of directors of labor and 


of other brain workers, is correspondingly jn- 
creasing. 


ILLINOIS. 


Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, editor Primary Edy- 
cation, comes to Chicago this month to make 
her residence. She has made a success as 
an editor and will be appreciated in Chicago, as 
she has been in Boston. 

Miss Bertha W. Hintz, formerly of Boston, a 
drawing teacher of high repute, is to be the 
teacher of music in the Cook county music 
school. 

Dr. Mara L. Pratt of Boston comes to Chi- 
cago as resident physician of the Cook county 
normal school. Dr. Pratt is a well known edu- 
cational writer. Both Cook county and the 
doctor are gainers by this combination. 

INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 


At a recent meeting of the state board of 
education steps were taken to have the state 
text-books in history and physiology revised. 
Certain minor statements concerning the civil 
war are to be changed in the history. The 
physiology is to be revised so as to harmonize 
with the new law requiring the teaching of sci- 
entific temperance. 

The annual statement recently made by the 
Indiana normal school shows it to be in a flour- 
ishing condition. There were 108 pupils during 
the past year. 

The city and town superintendents met in 
Indianapolis November 7, 8, and 9. There was 
by far the largest attendance in the history of 
the organization. The principal interest of the 
meeting centred about the report of the com- 
mittee on a course of study. This committee 
consisted of Superintendents Ogg of Green- 
castle, Snyder of Muncie, Sims of Goshen, 
Belman of Hammond, and Burris of Bluffton. 
The report was voluminous, consisting of a 
pamphlet of fifty pages. The principles which 
the committee thought should underlie the 
course of study were carefully worked out. 
There was also presented a detailed outline of 
the work as based upon these principles. The 
report will go far to make real the growing 
sentiment that there should be a uniform course 
of study in all the schools of the state. The 
discussion was long, and was engaged in by 
almost every superintendent present. The dis- 
cussion was finally closed by the adoption of 
the following resolution, introduced by Super- 
intendent John W. Carr of Anderson: ‘‘ That 
we approve of the course of study as printed 
by the committee ; that we test this course, so 
far as practicable, in the different schools; that 
this committee be continued for the purpose of 
considering such modifications as may be 
offered by the members of this association; 
that the committee be asked to report at the 
next meeting the course of study, with modifi- 
cations, that it deems proper; that we request 
the state superintendent to print and distribute 
a sufficient number of copies to supply the 
teachers of the towns and cities of the state.” 


MICHIGAN. 


Miss Manan Parker of Detroit is the first 
woman to graduate from the engineering de- 
partment of the University of Michigan. 

Charles S. Hackley, president of the board of 
education of Muskegon, and regent of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has presented to the board 
of education the sum of $135,000 and $5,000 
yearly while he lives. The donation is for the 
construction and maintenance of a manual train- 


a It is first in the number of students | 
and instructors, first in the value and size of 
plant, and first in the breadth and quality of | 


Dr. William T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education, has just made a notable 
address to the students of Atlanta University, 


ing school. Of recent years Mr. Hackley has 
given upward of $300,000 for schools, libraries, 
and other public benefactions in the city. He 
says at or before his death the school shall be 
endowed with the sum of $100,000, the income 
of which shall be used for the purpose of pro- 
viding instructors for it. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Vertical penmanship has been successfully 
introduced inthe schools of Philadelphia. The 
system is receiving much attention from practi- 
cal educators. They claim that itis the natural 
method of writing, children without any instruc- 
tion adopting an upright style rather than a 
sloping one. It is, therefore, more readily 
learned by children. Some of the specimens 
of penmanship from the first and second grades 
compare favorably with penmanship in gram- 
mar grades. Another argument in favor of the 
vertical system is that it is especially adapted 
to children who possess little taste for penman- 
ship, thus tending to make much better penmen 
of the mass of children than does the oblique 
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Do 


YOU NEED THE 


— J. A. Graves, Principal 


If FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


System Preserving Books.” 


Its cost is trifling compared with the great amouut saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 


South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 
not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


SznD NOW ror SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 E.) 


system. But the strongest argument in its 
favor is that it is hygienic, since children natur- 
ally assume a more healthy position at the desk 
when writing the vertical hand, and there is 
less tendency to twist the body into an unnatu- 
ral and unhealthy position than in the oblique 
system. - 

A generation ago—nay, half a generation 
ago— there was not a university in the land 
whose total endowment was equal to the gifts 
that John D. Rockefeller, has made to Chicago 
University. And now Mr. Rockefeller notifies 
the trustees that on the first of January he 
will add another $1,000,000 in cash to the 
$4,000,000 he has already given. He adds that 
he will give still $2,000,000 more on condition 
that the trustees shall secure a like sum from 
some other source or sources. This will swell 
his total benefactions to $7,000,000. At the 
same time it is announced that Mr. Carnegie, 
who had already given a great library to Alle- 
ghany, has given another to Pittsburg. These 
are illustrations of the new spirit in which men 
are learning to regard great wealth as a trust 
for humanity.— New York World. 

Pottsville is to have a large central play- 
ground for children made by transforming the 
old burying ground into a park. 

The Free Masons of Western Pennsylvania 
propose to raise $8,000,000 to build and equip 
a Masonic University in Beaver, Pa., by asking 
every Masonin the country to subscribe $10. 
Itis expected that most Masons would send 
their sons to the university, while the children 
of dead Masons who could not afford to pay 
would be educated in it free of charge. Beaver 
is said to be the centre of the Masonic popula- 
tion of the United States, and the Masons of 
the place say they will give the proposed insti- 
tution a site of 800 acres. 

TEXAS. 

The second Helen Gould scholarship in the 
University of the city of New York has been 
awarded to Miss Flora Martin, a teacher in the 
Fort Worth schools. Miss Martin has been a 
principal in school No. 8, Eighth ward, for sev- 
eral sessions, giving entire satisfaction fo super- 
intendent and board of trustees. This appoint- 
ment is for two years — $250 each year, payable 
semi-annually. Fort Worth should feel proud 
of this distinguished consideration of her pupils 
and teachers. But a few days ago Edwin C. 
Woodward, a graduate of last session, received 
the first prize, and left for New York. It is 
understood that Miss Gould has founded other 
scholarships for her father’s lines in Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Kansas. Professor Alexander 
Hogg is the proficient superintendent of the 
city schools of Fort Worth: no doubt he was 
instrumental in securing these appointments in 
Texas. 

At the end of the third week of the session, 
the attendance at Fort Worth was 3,037, a large 
increase over the corresponding week last year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

Great as was the success of the Lewiston 
training school last year, it is much greater 
this year. Miss Adelaide V. Finch has 
broadened its scope, made it more profes- 
sional and at the same time more definitely 
practical. Her habit of making all personal 
criticisms of work strictly private is highly ap- 
preciated. It is now atwo years’ course, which 
more than doubles the efficiency over a one 
year course. 

In November’s long evenings most folks can 
find some time for study, and the evening 
schools, private classes, and literary clubs are 
now settling down to regular work. Several 
places are looking forward to spelling schools 
and dramatic entertainments and the teachers’ 
conventions are keeping up the general interest 
in regular school work. It promises to bea 


profitable winter all over Maine. 

The vertical system of writing is now taught 
in the schools of Brewer, Bangor, Oldtown, 
Ellsworth, and other Maine cities. 

Miss Susan M. Hallowell, formerly of Ban- 
gor, who for several years has been professor 
of botany at Wellesley College, has been 


chosen an honorary member of the Natural 
History Society of Massachusetts. In Welles- 
ley, recently, a large reception was given in 
honor of Professor Hallowell by Mrs. Watson, 
and attended by the Wellesley faculty, several 
Harvard professors with their wives, and other 
distinguished people. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Boston Journal says, editorially : Every 
old Phillips Exeter Academy ‘‘ boy” will wel- 
come with pleasure the significant words of the 
new principal of that institution, Professor Har- 
lan P. Amen, in his article on ‘‘ The Exeter 
Spirit ” in the literary monthly of the academy. 
They show that now the right man is in the 
right place; that the grand old school has at 
last found a sturdy principled leader who, at the 
same time, possesses a liberal mind, and will 
govern Phillips Exeter in such way as to win the 
regard of the boys as well as their prompt obe- 
dience. Mr. Amen’s record has been brilliant 
and successful in the past. It looks now as if 
he could well crown his fame by becoming the 
third in the list of great principals who made 
the academy what it is, and who helped diffuse 
Exeter Spirit’ of gentlemanliness and 
self-control through the educated circles of his 
country. 

Abner L. Merrill has given to the high school 
and. to Robinson Seminary of Exeter $1,000 
each for prizes in English composition and 
declamation. 

VERMONT. 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Teachers’ Association will occur at St. 
Johnsbury, November 21, 22, and 23. The first 
session will be held on Thursday evening, and 
the last one will close Saturday noon. Pro- 


gramme : 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 21. 
Methodist Church. 

7.45. Address of Welcome.— Mayor P. F. Hazen. 
Response by the president of the association, Super- 
intendent C. 8. Davis, Amsterdam, N. Y 

8.15.—** The Public School System as an Instrument 
of Social Reform,” President E. Benjamin Andrews, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

St. Johnsbury Atheneum. 
9.15-10.—Reception to the association by the St. 
Johnsbury teachers. 
FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 22. 
Methodist Church. Section A. 
8.30.—Dovotional exercises, led by Rev. Thomas 
Tyrie, St. Johnsbury. 

8.40.—Business meeting. Registration of members. 

9.00.—‘* School Libraries,” Principal Francis A. 
Bagnall, St. Albans. Discussion. 

9.45. —‘* What to Teach in Geography,” Charles F. 
King, Boston, Mass. 

10.30.—* Seen Through Other Eyes,’’ Miss Metella 
Paine, Bradford. 

10.50.— ‘* Elements of Beauty,’’ Henry T. Bailey, 
State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts. 

Methodist Vestry. Section B. 
9.00.—“Nature’s Study in Common Schools,” Super- 
intendent Alfred Turner, Rutland. Discussion. 

9.45.—‘ Relation of <= School to Common School 
System,” Hon. Frank Plumley, Northfield. 

10.30.— ‘* Essential Work Done in Teaching,” Prin- 
cipal Homer C. Bristol, Saxton’s River. 

FRIRAY AFTERNOON. 
Methodist Church. — General Meeting. 

1.30.—‘* Expert Supervision of Common Schools,” 
Miss Harriet E. Savage, Montpelier. 

1.50. —Discussion led by Hon. Mason 8. Stone, state 
superintendent, Montpelier. 

2.30. — Address, Henry P. Bailey, state supervisor 
of Drawing, Massachusetts. 

South Church Vestry, 5.30 P. M. 

The first annual banquet of the Vermont Teachers’ 
Association, Professor A. L. Hardy, St. Johnsbury 
Academy, presiding. Several notable speakers will 
be secured for this occasion. 

FRIDAY EVENING.—Methodist Church. 
8.00.—Address, **Theories of Education, Old and 
New,” Professor A. E. Dolbear, Tufts College, Mass. 
Fairbanks Museum of Natural Science. 
9.00—Social and reception of citizens and teachers. 
SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 23. 
Methodist Church. Section A. 

8.30, — Devotional exercises, led by Rev. A. H. 
Heath, D. D., St. Johnsbury. . 

9.00.—* Cobperation of Teachers,”’ Principal Edwin 
H. Whitehill, Woodstock. Discussion. 

9.30.—* Music in the Public Schools,” Miss May 
Louise Harvey, Boston. 
10.00.—"Beginnings,” Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston. 

Methodist Section B. 
9.00. — ‘Educating the Whole Boy,” Rey. C. H. 
Richardson, Norwich. Discussion. 
9.30.—‘* Glimpses of English Schools,” Principal 
Arthur W. Pierce, Barre. eal) 
9.50.—‘* Geology in Secondary Schools,” Edgar P. 
Neil, Bakersfield. Discussion. i 
10.30.—* Some Traditions,” Principal Edward Co- 
nant, Randolph. 
To the Teachers and School Officers of Vermont:— 

The educational pulse of Vermont will be located 


at St. Johnsbury on November 21, 22, and 23. It must 
not show feeble and fitful; it need not. It ought to 
show at least as high a degree of health and vigor as 
is apparent in the social, civic, religious, and mili- 
tary conventions of our state. Our meeting must be 
made to command the respect of our teachers, our 
school directors, and our boards of education. 

Teachers’ conventions have a lofty purpose to 
serve. They take the place of nothing; nothing 
takes their place. They do not stand as substitutes 
for visitation among the best schools, attendance 
—— summer schools, and professional reading. 
They do not stand for Association, for Esprit de 
corps, What does the Christian Endeavor, Epworth 
League, Knight Templar, Grand Army man expect 
to get at his national and state conventions? De- 
tailed instructions? Devices? No! but a general 
uplift in loyalty to his society, increased sympathy 
with its purposes and aims, and a more active zeal in 
its work — in short, a revival. 

It is the purpose of this association to institute an- 
nually just sucha revival for the teaching fraternity. 
Surely neither our teachers nor our school officers 
will declare that no such revival is needed. Boards 
of education, superintendents, and school directors, 
if you believe that something of high value will ac- 
crue to your teachers through this meeting, not only 
permit, but encourage them to attend it. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will 
dine at the Brunswick on Saturday, November 
16, at 1.15 P. M. After-dinner topic: ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of Education in the South.” Guests of 
the club: Roger Wolcott, lieutenant-governor 
of Massachusetts; Principal Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Tuskegee, Ala.; Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
Boston. Music: by quartette. James A. Page, 
president; Herbert L. Morse, secretary. 

Professor R. L. Perkins is teaching a class 
in New Testament Greek in the Ruggles-street 
church, which has about one hundred and fifty 
teachers in its Sunday school, for whom various 
Bible studies are provided, New Testament 
Greek being now added for the first time. The 
success of the method of teaching used by Pro- 
fessor Perkins at Lay College, Revere, and in 
the missionary training school connected with 
the Baptist church of the late Dr. A. J. Gordon 
of Boston, one of Mr. Moody’s co-workers at 
his summer conference at Northfield, was what 
led to the formation of this class at the Ruggles- 
street church. Notice having been given of the 
class at the morning service, in the Sunday 
school, and on the printed programmes of the 
day, a large number met the professor at ,the 
first session. This is a significant feature in 
Sunday school work. 

The fifty-seventh meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of School Superintendents will 
be held at the English high school, Montgomery 
street, Friday, November 15. Programme: 
9.30 A. M., Devotional exercises, conducted by 
Rev. Arthur Little, D.D. ; Preliminary business. 
10.00 A. M., ‘Slant or Vertical Writings,” 
Miss Anna E. Hill, Springfield; T. M. Graves, 
Lowell. 11.00 A.M., Report on the Present 
Status of Nature Study, Arthur C. Boyden, 
Bridgewater normal school; Henry T. Bailey, 
agent Massachusetts board of education. 
12.00 M., Report of the Committee on Reor- 
ganization. Lunch. 1.30 P.M., Educational 
Miscellany, Superintendent L. H. Jones, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Discussion: W. P. Beckwith, su- 
perintendent of schools, Adams; W. C. Bates, 
superintendent of schools, Fall River; T. W. 
Harris, superintendent of schools, Keene, N.H.; 
W. S. Parker, supervisor, Boston; Hon. Mason 
S. Stone, superintendent of public instruction, 
Vermont; John W. Dickinson, Newtonvillle. 

The Boston supervisors and committee of the 
city public library submit the following plan for 
utilizing the library for the best good of the 
schools: School committee to furnish (1) text- 
books; (2) books for analysis; (3) permanent 
reference books ; (4) collateral reading of asys- 
tematic didactic character. The library to fur- 
nish (1) books for topical reference ; (2) books 
for general reading, multiplying copies of the 
latter, not to exceed fifteen of each title — and 
the library to control the purchase, custody, and 
distribution ofthese. ‘The initial cost of the 
whole undertaking would be about $10,000, for 
printing and for purchasing books. To carry it 


out each year would require about $5,000. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted } ciation, Suite 101 Auditori- 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Modern methods in education are in no man- 
ner more fully illustrated than in the exhibit 
which Superintendent Seaver has made at the 
Mechanics’ fair of the work of the public 
schools of Boston in drawing, designing, and 
English composition. The very little children 
take part in some of these exercises, and the 
method of teaching natural history, botany, 
geology, and mineralogy, even to small children, 
is extremely interesting. The idea upon which 
the Publie School Art League was founded, the 
deccration of schoolrooms with pictures and 
casts as adjuncts to education, are well shown 
at Mechanics’ fair, in the rooms adjcining the 
art gallery. One of these exhibits is of en- 
larged photographs of classical subjects. The 
other is a series of portraits illustrating the his- 
tory of our country, reproduced in photo- 
gravure. Eight different portraits are exhibited, * 
including those of George and Martha Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and John Jay, the eminent ju- 
rist. The Washington portraits are beautiful 
reproductions, in all except color, of the fa- 
mous Gilbert Stuartpaintings. That of Lincoln 
is after the portrait by Hessler. American let- 
ters are also represented in this ‘‘Men of the 
Nation” series, in portraits of Holmes, from a 
recent portrait; Longfellow, from a painting 
by Ernest Longfellow; Motley and Prescott. 
These portraits are produced expressly for 
schoolroom decoration, and well fulfill their 
office. The exhibits of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and the Cambridge 
manual training school must not be overlooked 
by those who attend the fair for the purpose 
of studying educational methods. 

At the annual meeting of the New England 
Chautauqua Association the following officers 
were elected: Rev. W. R. Clark, D. D., Cam- 
bridge, president; Rev. F. E. Emerich, D. D., 
South Framingham, vice-president; Rev. Wil- 
liam Full, Lynn, secretary; H. F. Twombly, 
South Framingham, treasurer; George L. 
Small, Boston, auditor. It was stated that the 
prospects for the Framingham assembly next 
season were unusually bright. Several novel- 
ties are to be introduced and Rev. J. L. Hurl- 
burt, D. D., of New York, national superintend- 
ent of the C. S. L. C., isto have charge of the 
programme. 

Lasell Seminary under the administrative 
leadership of Dr. C. C. Bragdon has become 
one of the national educational institutions. 
The forty-five years of prosperity of this school 
give it a classic air akin to university strength, 
and the modernized departments and the intro- 
duction of every form of recent innovation in 
cooking, swimming, sewing, sanitation, mil- 
linery, etc., make it as exceptional in its modern 
as in its classic phases. 

Five years ago Massachusetts had more pub- 
lic libraries than all other states in the Union, 
and the situation is not greatly changed now. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Henry C. Corson of Haverhill, Mass., Har- 
vard 95, has been elected assistant in the high 
school at Willimantic. 

A teachers’ meeting to organize in a perma- 
nent form was held at the North school, Man- 
chester, Friday, November 1. The result is 
the Union Teachers’ Association meetings will 
be held monthly for mutual help in school work, 
under the direction of the executive committee. 
Initiation fee is fifty cents, with twenty-five cents 
monthly dues, the money to be used in part to 
procure speakers from out of town. Officers : 
President, Mr. F. A. Lillie, Manchester; first 
vice-president, Miss M. Lizzie Griswold, Man- 
chester; second vice-president, Miss Grace E. 
Rowley, Manchester; secretary, Miss Henrietta 
M. Brayton, Buckland; treasurer, Miss Ella G. 
Parker, Manchester; executive committee, the 
president and secretary, ex-officio, with Mrs. 
Kate A. Walcott, Buckland; Miss Nellie A. 
Maloney, Buckland; Miss Annie A. Broughel, 


Manchester. 


GAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 
gupplied Libraries, Reading Clubs, and Individuals 
AT CLUBBING RATES. 

Send now for Catalogueto 
BELDEN’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


61-63 ORANGE ST. NEw HAVEN, CONN. 
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that boy! 


_ A little lad, all fun! 

A little chap, all coat! 

A round cipher — not 
knowing whether _ the 
stroke will go upand make 
him six, or down, and make 
him nine! 

It's growing time with 
him. He is burning up fat. 
This fat must be in as con- 
stant supply as the air he 
breathes. 

It has got to come from 
somewhere. If it does not 
come from his food, it must 
come from fat stored up in 
his body. He steals it and 
you say, “He's getting thin 
—he’s growing so fast.” 

Scott’s Emulsion will 
take that boy, set his di- 
gestion at work, and re- 
build that body. His food 
may not make him fat— 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 0c. and $1.06 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The North American Review for November 
opens with a unique article on ‘“ Quick Transit 
Between New York and London,” by Austin 
Corbin. An essay on The Plague of Jocu- 
larity,” by the late Professor H. H. Boyesen, 


illustrates the inability of Americans to consider 
serious things seriously. Hon. Charles T. Sax- 
ton contributes a thoughtful paper on the possi- 
bilities of the next presidential election. ‘*What 
Becomes of College Women” is ably treated by 
Charles Thwing, LL.D. Mr. Edward Atkinson 
writes upon ‘“ Jingoes and Silverites,” while 
Major-General Nelson A. Miles treats in another 
chapter from his forthcoming book (‘‘From New 
England to the Golden Gate”) on ‘‘Our Acquisi- 
tion of Territory.” The ‘‘ Industrial Develop- 
ment of the South,” is by the Hon. W. C. Oates, 
who speaks hopefully of the work of commer- 
cial recuperation now going on in that section 
of the country. ‘*The Girlhood of an Actress,” 
by Mary Anderson De Navarro, consists of 
three chapters from the advance sheets of her 
reminiscences. The Hon. Robert P. Porter, 
superintendent of the eleventh census, deftly 
treats of ‘‘ The Municipal Spirit in England,” 
and the Hon. W. G. Rice, United States civil 
service commissioner at Washington, D. C., 
discusses the ‘‘ Improvement of the Civil Ser- 
vice.” ‘‘The True Source of American Wealth” 
is by the Hon. Benjamin F.Clayton. A. B.Van- 
dam’s “‘ Personal History of the Second Em- 
pire” dwells on ‘‘The Warning of Sadowa.” 
‘**Our Duty in the Venezuelan Crisis” is ably 
considered by Representative Wheeler of Ala- 
bama, and Representative Charles H. Grosvenor 
of Ohio. Other topics dealt with are: “A 
Practical Use of Verse,” by Rowan Stevens; 
“* Regulation of the Liquor Business,” by Fran- 
cis Gottsberger, and ‘‘The Rule of the Mother,” 
byC. P. Selden. Price, $5 a year; single copy, 
50 cents. New York city. 


— Economic and scientific questions of great 
moment are treated in the Popular Science 
Monthly for November. Hon. David A. Wells 
furnishes the introductory article of a series on 


‘** Principles of Taxation.” ‘‘ The Past and Fu- 
ture of Gold” is discussed by Charles S. Ashley. 
Dr. A. L. Benedict writes on ‘* Consumption 


Tuere is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be in- 
curable. Fora great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the 
only constitutional cure on the market. It is 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. Curney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Considered as a Contagious Disease,” showing 
that it is more to be dreaded than leprosy. Her- 
bert Spencer continues his history of professional 
institutions by tracing the evolution of ‘‘ Judge 
and Lawyer.” H. P. Fitzgerald Marriottcontrib- 
utes an illustrated article on ‘‘Primigenial Skel- 
etons, the Flood, and the Glacial Period,” in 
which he describes three prehistoric skeletons 
recently found at Mentone, Professor Mary 
R. Smith of Stanford University discusses 
“Recent Tendencies in the Education of 
Women.” Dr. Daniel G. Brinton treats of 
‘The Aims of Anthropology.” Professor E. P. 
Evans’ essay is on ‘“‘ The Recent Recrudescence 
of Superstition,” and the twelfth of Professor 
James Sully’s ‘‘Studies of Childhood ” deals 
with disobedience. The origin of some of the 
Uncle Remus stories is pointed out in a paper 
by the late Colonel A. B. Ellis, entitled ‘‘ Evo- 
lution in Folklore.”” The subject of the usual 
sketch and portrait is Alexander Dallas Bache. 
The new volume which begins thus strongly is 
marked also by several changes in the style of 
the magazine. The name of the great publish- 
ing house which has always been the proprietor 
of the Monthly now appears in its title, and a 
new name and a new form have been given to 
two of the editorial departments. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50 cents a num- 
ber; $5 a year. 


—The Review of Reviews for November 
opens with a very fine portrait of M. Louis 
Pasteur, the great French scientist. His life 
work and its value to the world is interpreted 
and presented by Professor Percy Frankland 
and the late John Tyndall, with numerous 
illustrations. ‘The Progress of the World” 
contains the editor’s review of the great agita- 
tions in Japan, Turkey, China, Madagascar, 
Cuba, Venzuela, and their influence upon the 
great European powers. There is careful 
record of Current Events and of the current 
history of caricature. The leading papers are 
by Albert Shaw, on ‘‘ Recent Progress in 
Italian Cities”; Episcopacy’s Sojourn at Minne- 
apolis,’’ by Horace B. Hudson; and Henry W. 
Lanier, on ‘‘ International Sport.’’ Extended 
quotations from leading magazines, reviews, 
new books, contents of reviews, and magazines 
make a fitting conclusion of this month’s issue. 
Price, $2.50 a year; single number, 25 cents. 
New York, 13 Astor place. 


— The November New England Magazine 
has a very striking frontispiece, entitled ‘‘ The 
Old Mill.” The illustrated articles are very ex- 
cellent. ‘‘Old School Street,” by Henry F. 
Jenks, has drawings and photographic illustra- 
tions which make the sketch of this old historic 
street of Boston very interesting. ‘‘ Our Ameri- 
can Old Masters,” illustrated. is a notable con- 
tribution; ‘*‘ Public School Music,” by Samuel 
W. Cole, is also illustrated, and will be read 
with deep interest by all interested in this im- 
portant branch of instruction, and ‘‘ The Story 
of Portland, Me., by James P. Baxter, is of 
great historical importance. ‘‘ The West End 
Story—Miss Theodora,” is concluded. ‘‘ Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village ” is illustrated by pho- 
tographs, by the author, Henry C. Shelley. 
The poems and brief articles are of a high order 
of merit. Price, $3.00 a year; single number, 
25 cents. Boston: 3 Park square. Warren 
F. Kellogg, publisher. 


— The November number of the American 
Magazine of Civics opens with a thoughtful 
article on ‘*The Higher Measurements of 


Character,” by William B. Chisholm. Duane 
Mowry treats of ‘‘Reform and Reforms’’; 
Henry Herzeberb prescribes ‘‘ Remedies for 
Political Ends.” The other six papers are all 
of a timely character, and look to moulding 
public sentiment in favor of good citizenship. 
‘** The Civic Outlook” furnishes much encour- 
agement to work for a higher and nobler phase 
of Christian civilization in the United States. 
Price, $3.00 per year; single number, 25 cents. 
New York: Andrew J. Palm & Co. 


—The November number of the Eclectic Mag- 
azine of Foreign Literature has seventeen 
selections from the best grade of foreign peri- 
odicals. Among those of special interest to 
American readers are ‘“ Jingoism in America,” 
by W. T. Stead; ‘‘ The Awakening of China,” 
by M. Rees Davies; ‘‘ The Expressiveness of 
Speech: or, Mouth-Gesture as a Factor in the 
Origin of Language,” by Professor A. R. Wal- 
lace, F.R.S.; ‘*The Church’s Opportunity,” 
by Canon Barnett; and ‘‘ The Tyrannies of Pri- 
vate Life,” by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. The lesser 
selections are all well chosen, and the foreign 


who would keep in touch with foreign literary 
matters. Price, $5.00 a year; single numbers, 
45 cents. New York: 144 Eighth street. E. 
R. Pelton, publisher. 


— The November Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitude contains papers on ‘“* Recent Advances in 
Bacteriology, with Special Reference to Food,’ 
by M. V. Ball, M.D.; “on Growth and Sustain- 
ing Power of Ice,” by P. Vedel; on ‘‘ Tests 
of Cement Mortar, Mixed with Various Kinds 
of Sand,” by A. 8. Cooper; and on ‘‘Aluminium 
Solders,” by Joseph Richards. A report on the 
chemical section of the work of the institute, 


and a wide range of notes and comments of 


literary notes and miscellany are valuable to all| P.M 


scientific pursuits and experiments, makes a 
valuable periodical for teachers and students of 
science and the mechanic arts. Price, $5.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 


— The November Catholic World has several 


very able and timely articles. Among them is 
one by Robert J. Mahon on ‘ Enforcing Law— 
Is it Right?” ‘* Why Catholics Sympathize 
with Armenia,” by Rev. R. M. Ryan, and a 
study of ‘‘ The Sunday Question,” by Rev. P. R. 
McSweeny, D.D. Several illustrated articles 
and poems are found in this number. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York 
City. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Popular Science Monthly for November; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Forum for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Com any. 

Lippincott’s for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Philadelphia. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for November ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 
stitute. 

gma for November; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York. 

American apres of Civics for November ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADO. 


Superintendent H. E. Robbins of Pueblo ‘is 
doing excellent work in the schools of South 
Pueblo. He is making the schools of the city 
second to none in the West by his careful super- 
vision, coupled with consummate skill and tact 
as an educator. No teachers are employed in 
the grades with training less than that of a 
normal school graduate, or in the high school 
with less training than a college gives. 

An interesting and profitable meeting of the 
teachers of Pueblo county was held at the 
Pueblo high school October 26. It was pre- 
sided over by Superintendent Bowman, who 
has been reélected for another term. 

The manual training department of the 
Pueblo schools made a very creditable exhibit 
at the Pueblo fair in October. This depart- 
ment of the schools is in charge of James G. 
Blunt, formerly of Ann Arbor, and is producing 
excellent results. 

The State University has an enrollment of 
more than 500 students. 

District No. 1, Denver, of which Aaron Gove 
is the superintendent, has an area of twenty- 
five square miles of the city, with a school 
population of 14,000, of which number 8,500 are 
in the public schools, an increase of nearly 
seven per cent. over that of last year. The 
school property consists of twenty-one build- 
ings, valued at $2,000,000, on which there is a 
bonded indebtedness of but $10,000. The corps 
of instructors consists of 210 teachers, of whom 
twenty-five are men. Teachers in the grades 
receive $60 per month for the first three 
months, $70 for the remainder of the first year, 
and $80 after the first year. Kindergartners 
receive from $142 to $570 per year, according 
to experience. Teachers in the high schools 
receive salaries varying from $500 to $1,600, 
principals $2,800 and $2,500. During the past 
year the following salaries were paid to princi- 
pals, supervising directors, and teachers: One, 


$2,000; five, $1,600; seven, $1,500; one, 
$1,400; one, $1,800; five, $1,200; seven, 
$1,100; three, $1,000; two, $995; twelve, 


$950; three, $855; fourteen, $805; four, $800; 
ninety-five, $760; twenty-one, $663; twelve, 
$570; and five, $475. The total expense of 
the schools is $350,000 per year, or more than 
$40 per pupil. There are two high schools 
in the district with nearly 1,000 pupils. The 
library has 23,000 volumes, and a circula- 
tion of 160,000 volumes annually. This dis- 
trict comprises less than one-half the city. The 
other three districts of the city, each of which 
has its own superintendent and high school, 
have a total enrollment as great as that of dis- 
trict No. 1. 


NEW YORK. 

The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association’s bulle- 
tin No. 9:— 

Monday, November 11,—First year French, 4 P. M. 
Second year French, 5 P. M., P. 8S. No. 15, Professor 
Carteaux. First year German,4 P.M. Second year 
German, 5 P. M., P. 8S. No. 15, Professor Schulze. 
Elementary Latin, Mr. Behan, 4 P. M., P.S. No. 15. 
Me ye Forms,”’ Principal Stebbins, 4.15 P. M., P. 
S. No. 15. 

Tuesday, 12.—‘‘ How Teachers Should Use Their 
Voice,” Mr. Palmer, 4 P. M., P. 8. No. 15. Hygiene, 
4P.M., P. S. No. 16, Wilson street, Dr. Walker. Lec- 
ture on “Air,” for primary grades 3, 4, 6, 7. Syllabus 
given by lecturer. 

Wednesday, 13.—First year French,4 P.M. Second 
ear French, 5 P.M., P.S., No. 16, Professor Carteaux. 
‘irst year German, 4P.M, Second year German, 5 

.M., P. S. No. 16, Professor Schulze. “ Silk Worms 
and their Products,” 4 P.M., P.S. No.15, Mr. Dean. 

Thursday, 14. — Psychology, 4 P. M., bP. 8. No. 15, 
Professor Shimer. be ow gy to H. D. examina- 
tion. Third year French, 4 P. M., P. 8. No. 15, Pro- 
fessor Carteaux. Physical Training, Y. W. C. A., 3d 
avenue, and Schermerhorn street, 4.30 P. M., Miss 
Potter. ‘“ Vertical Writing,” 4.15 P. M., P. S. No. 
101, Mr. Witherbee. 


Friday, 15.— Language and Composition, Letter 


,| Writing, and Descriptive Writing. M. T.S., front 


room, third floor, Court and Livingstone streets, 
4 P.M., Mrs, ee All grammar grades and pri- 
3._ Principles of Education, Prin. 
cipal Stewart, 4 P. M., P. 8S, No, 15. Preparatory to 
examination. 

Mrs. Louise Preece has been having great 
success with teachers’ classes in her system of 
physical culture in Poughkeepsie, Albany, and 


Troy. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nerv- 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


WASHINGTON EXCURSIONS. 

Tue Brive. Line announces another 
series of personally conducted, seven-day tours 
to Washington, D. C., the first party leaving 
Boston Wednesday, November 20th. The rate 
of $33 covers every expense of the entire trip. 
An illustrated itinerary may be obtained by 
addressing A. J. Simons, N. E. P. A., 211 
Washington street, Boston. [3t 


—A most notable exhibition of original mag- 
azine illustrations will be held at the galleries 
of the Boston Art Club, beginning Saturday, 
November 16. Itwill be given by ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Home Journal,” and is to be open every after- 
noon and evening (except Saturday evenings 
and Sundays), and will continue for a few days 
only. Over 200 original drawings, in oil, water- 
color, and black and white, by the most famous 
illustrators of America and Europe, will be 
shown. The drawings are the property of the 
Journal, and all have been (or shortly will 
be ) reproduced in that magazine. Admission 
to the exhibition will be free by ticket, at all 
times from two to five every afternoon, and 
from eight to half-past tenin the evenings. The 
object of the exhibition is to give art lovers and 
magazine readers an opportunity to see the high- 
est artistic achievements in black and white 
work, and to stimulate a more direct and active 
interest in this class of art. November 16 the 
exhibition will be thrown open to the public. 
Admission will be by tickets, which can be ob- 
tained free upon application at the Boston Art 
Club, Dartmouth and Newbury streets; Old 
Corner Bookstore (Damrell & Upham), corner 
School and Washington streets, Boston. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Is quickly 
absorbed. 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. 


HEALS THE SORES. 


Protects the 
Membrane from 
Additional Cold. 

Restores the 
Senses of Taste 

and Smell. 


IT WILL curE. COLD HEAD 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 
B] ELY BROTHERS, 56:Warren St., New York. 


MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 
STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written by 4 
practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets— 
Intermediate and Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


8 Somerset St,, Boston, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Minerals, and How to Study Them ................... 
Conversations with Margaret Fuller ................. 


Josephine, Empress of the French.................... 
Marchen und 


Author. Publ Price 
Optic. Lee & She a gw “ H E HIT the bull’s-eye for us, every time, the principal of one normal school said to another, 
Penn-Shirle ppard, Boston. $1.25 | hull’ referring to this Agency. ‘What are the conditions of hitting the bull’s-eye ? (1) 4 
Trowbridge. fer doesn’t write to us, Can you send usa teacher?” He writes: “I want 
Kipling. The Century Company, N. ¥ tter; not too old, and yet s with experience; Graduate alse, mach the 
Dane. John Wiley & Sous N.Y. Ol in appearance and good Coutae aire ; set in her ways, and yet with a mind of her own; pleasant 
e, a -an be had i iti indi 

Roberts Brothers, Boston. 3.00 something Sore important ; TH E cable. 
Peck. F.A.8 1.00 ; we now what we are aiming at. (2) Nota shot-gun, but a rifle. —Some Agencies wouk dis- 
Todd. 7A Stokes & ¢ 0., N.Y. 1.00 don't eee Whele load of candidates upon such a call as that for fear they shouldn't hit it. We 
Poole G.P.P . @ 1.00 3) Plent Pp a shot-gun here — except for superintendents who want a percentage of the commission, 
r lo i. PLP utnam's Sons, ‘ 1.25 | 2), nth y of ammunition. — The hunter chooses powder and ball according to game, distance, ete. He 
Fe Macmillan & Co., “ 1.40} Might be a good shot, and yet miss if he had only one size of cartridge. We are ta? , 
Spalding A. " McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.00 pretty well stocked with cartridges, and we know which will hit the individual B U LL Ss - EY E 
Baker & Co... THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ber. The Merriam Company, N. Y. 2.00 T Established in 1884 : 7 
Grueber (Ed.]. D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. “60 EACGHE RS 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue Goope.t Company of Antrim is planning 
to increase its amount of water power for the 
electric light plant on the Contocook river, at 
Bennington, by controlling the source of one of 
the tributaries of the river. They have pur- 
chased the water privilege of Willard pond, in 
the soughwestern part of Antrim, a body of 
water that covers 100 acres, and having a great 
depth. 


A LETTER written with a broad-pointed stub 
pen, in a large, flowing style, is appreciated 
by printers and every one else. When such a 


communication comes in the office of the Jour- 
nat OF Epvucation a chuckle of delight goes 
round among the compositors. Of course, the 
inference is that the stub pen is Esterbrook’s. 


— Charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Boston, 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Colorado School Journal..... Col. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
rr rer Boston, Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Iowa. 
New England Journal of Education.. Boston, Mass. 


Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary ton, Mass 
Popular Educator. ...............- Boston, Mass. 
Public Schoo! Journal............ Bloomington, 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
School Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education..............+++ inneapolis, Minn. 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal......... -Topeka, Kansas. 


MODERN INQUISITION. 


The days of torture have returned, 
In manner true and real; 
For amateurs who mount the bike 
Are broken on the wheel. 
Y. Mercury. 


THE JouRNAL OF EpvucaTion is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Enc- 
LAND PuBLIsSHING COMPANY. 


| Grand Union Hotel, 


Opp. Grand Central Station, y 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 


“The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City." ¥ 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EAGLE AND TURKEY. 


The eagle o’er us sweeping 
Hath empires in his keeping; 
From mountain summits leaping, 
He swims the liquid sky ; 
Great cannon hoarsely falling 
On timid ears appalling 
To him are brothers calling, 
The fourth day of July. 


But when the autumns gather 

Their leaden-golden weather, 

And camp in woods and heather 
*Mid waves of gleaming fire ; 

When mortals are redressing 

Past errors by confessing 

A year’s undoubted blessing, 
The eagle must retire. 


As round the table teeming 
With goodly victuals steaming, 
Each fragrant dish is seeming 

To thank heaven all it can; 
When every plate is pensioned 
With morsels prayer-intentioned, 
No eagle e’er is mentioned : 

The turkey leads the van. 


— Will Carleton,in Everywhere for November. 


— When Charles Sprague, the Boston poet, 
was at the height of his glory here, he was im- 
portuned for his autograph. Sprague did not 
want to give it; but, quickly seeing a witty way 
out of the dilemma, he declared that he would 
furnish as many as desired for one dollar apiece. 
There was a great demand, and the next day he 
sent to all who made the request one of the dol- 
lar bills issued by the bank of which he was the 
cashier. — Curtis Guild. 

A FEW DAYS’ USE 

of Pineola Balsam and the danger is past. It 
is the right thing for coughs. Better than any 
home mixtures. Better than any other medicine 
whatever for that cough — that tearing, sleep- 
killing, anxiety - breeding, dangerous cough. 
Ely’s Pineola Balsam cures sore throat, and is 
quick and sure in all bronchial affections. It 
will relieve the cough at once. It makes breath- 
ing much easier and the spasms less severe in 
cases of asthma. Price, 25 cents. 

— Easily remedied. —‘‘ Say,” said the city 
editor, ‘‘ it seems to me that this expression of 
yours about showing a clean pair of heels is not 
just the thing in a report of a bicycle race.” 
‘* All right,” answered the lazy reporter. ‘‘ Just 
stick in a ‘w’ and make ita clean pair o 

wheels.” — Cincinnati Tribune. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Srrur” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


y 

y 

y 
y 


- Rooms $1 a day up. 


Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


Nature Study Helps. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for Schocl and Home. By L. W. Russet, 


Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come 


the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
esigned to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 


Providence, R. I. 


Works upon general 
to a friendly acquaintance wit 

This little book is d 
our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. New 


By CLARABEL GILMAN. 


and Revised Edition. 


Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given in this book the outlines of 

children. Kach “lesson” is in two pa 
tions, often in their own language; 

teacher, and additional facts. These « 


drawings are provided, which can be copied easi 
establish 


rts—one in large print, consisting of state ‘ 
the other in Sailer print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
lirections instruct the teacher as to what materials, s imens, etc., 


Y ,and how they should be handled 
are to be used, where such materials may be Se ae blackboard. The book helps the teacher to 


her pupils in habits of careful observation of nature, 


Boards. Fully illustrated. 


what she has found it practicable to attempt with 
ments of children’s observa- 


imple outline 


and such a result has been the author’s aim. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 


ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Mass 


Somerset St., Boston, 


orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency UE. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 
Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 


CO-OPERATIVE | Swit 101 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 
ASSO CIAT ION SEEKS TEACHERS WHO ARE AMBITIOUS for ADVANCEMENT 


rather than those without positions. 
Our Teacher Failed. 
@ to begin Monday.” 
e receive many such letters; and if you are ready to take a place on short notice, we want to hear 


Tite tor information. THE ALBERT & CLARK Teachers’ Agency, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MERICAN : : 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PL, | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 1203 So. Spring St., 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, IL. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Cal. 

Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


tio Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Evidence: ‘We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Aibany, N Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ut thar RUGGLES & CO. 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


= THE WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency! FE ACH ERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted for | and of 
h-grade positions in Penn- Best references furnished. 
syilvania and other States. Send for circulars. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


“ 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. w ( NEW YORK or Y. 
Myers, Manager (lith year), Harrisburg, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, | Sr tour, mo. 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers please 
Ww mention the “Journal of Education.” 


THE WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY, 


(N. BE. Bureau of Education), 
3 Somerset St., Boston. Wm. F. Jarvis, Manager. 


ving had the patro of school authorities for the last twenty years, is prepared 
on. Se management to give teachers the best opportunities for securing positions that 
is possible to obtain. Bringing to the Agency an experience of association of ten years with school officers, 
combined with the extensive acquaintance of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, who still retains his connection with it. 
puts us in the front rank in this field of labor. Our personal relations, through Mr. A. E. Winship, 
with school authorities throughout the country gives us special facilities for placing teachers in the best 


situations. 

Our system of reg 
knowledge of the qua 
teachers of every rank, 


1242 Twelfth St., 
Washington, C. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


istration enables us to give to superintendents and school boards an almost perfect 
lifications of teachers we recommend. We are continually receiving requests for 

from every state and territory, and from abroad. These facts form a combination 
impossible to excel. 


ki sitions or promotions should register at once. No charge to school 
Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT. [15] WM. F. JARVIS. 


Lessons in Psychology. 


SUBJECT FOR PRIVATE STUDENTS 
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A LESSON ON NUTS. 
BY MACLEOD. 
‘* Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 


O the schoolboy recites, but I fear neither 
he nor his hearers give much thought to 
the botanical character of the acorn. It 
is, in fact, one of the most perfect ex- 
amples of the form of fruits known as 

A nut may be defined as a one-celled, one- 

Many 


nuts. 
seeded, indehiscent-fruit, with a hard shell, 
nuts are surrounded by a kind of involucre called a 
cupule or cup, which is, however, no portion of the 
seechnuts, acorns, chestnuts, walnuts, Brazil 
nuts, hickory nuts, butternuts, and cocoanuts are 
familiar forms of this fruit, some of which will be 


fruit. 


described more at length in this article. Many nuts 
have a commercial value, being relished as food, 
while some contain oil useful in medicine and the 
arts. 

The Acorn.— The fruit of the oak is round, taper- 
ing somewhat, and enveloped at the lower end by a 
scaly cup. Probably many pupils remember pleasant 
games of imitative housekeeping in which the crock- 
ery consisted largely of the cupules of acorns. Many 
species of the oak are found in America, the best 
known being the white oak, black oak, chestnut oak, 
live oak, scarlet oak, willow oak, and red oak. Most 
of the North American oaks are valuable as timber 
trees, the wood being especially valuable in ship- 
building. The trees reach a great height and live 
for hundreds of years. The bark contains tannin 
and a bitter principle valued in medicine as a tonic. 
The length of the fruit stalks varies in different 


species. In some the acorns are almost sessile, in 
others the stalks are of considerable length, and the 
acorns grow in pairs (see Fig. 1). Fig. 2 shows the 
cupule of an acorn and Fig. 3 a 
section of the nut showing the 
embryo, ete. Among the earliest 
inhabitants of Europe acorns were 
an important article of food. 
They are still relished in Spain, 
and although man, as a rule, in 
America does not consider this fruit a desirable 
article of food, it forms the diet of mauy animals ; 
the bear, squirrel, wild swine, raccoon, wild 


Fig, 2, 


viz. : 
turkeys, and pigeons. 

The Beechnut is the fruit of a lofty, wide-spread- 
ing tree found in the cool sections of America and 
Europe. The nuts are three-cornered, of an oily 
nature, and enveloped in a prickly four-cleft bur. 
They are so small that they do not pay for the 
trouble of drying and opening, hence are not valued 
by}man as a food, but animals fatten upon them. 


Oil is obtained from a species in France, which is 
used for illuminating purposes. 

Chestnuts.—These are the fruit of a tall forest 
tree, principally found in America. The fruit is 
covered with a bur, closely erowded with sharp, stiff 
bristles, making it difficult to han- 
dle (see Fig. 4). When mature 
the bur opens and shows the nuts, 
from one to three in number, which 
are in a downy cup. The nuts 
are roundish, taper- 
ing to a point, smooth 
at the lower part and 
covered with a slight 
down toward the tip 
(Fig. 5). The nuts are relished as food, those of 
American trees, although smaller, having a much 
finer flavor than European species. A dwarf chest- 
nut tree found in the Southern States is only from 
six to eight feet high. 

The Horse-chestnut is an entirely different species, 
the nut of considerable size, so named because it was 
formerly ground and fed to horses. The tree is a 
native of Constantinople, but is at present found in 
the temperate regions of both continents. The 
American species is often called the buckeye. 

The Hazelnut grows on a small, branching shrub 
from three to six feet high. The nut is about three- 
fourths inches wide and less in length, roundish, with 
a light brown, bony shell. It has a cup at its base, 
formed of two broad leaves, covered with coarse hair. 
The taste of this nut is agreeable, but the fruit has 
not been cultivated and improved in size and flavor, 
as many other nuts have been. A species of hazel- 
nut tree found in Constantinople grows to be from 
fifty to sixty feet in height. 


FiG. 5. 


6, 


FIG. 7. 


The Walnut, Hickory Nut, and the Butternut all 
belong to the same family. The trees are lofty, with 
fine timber, and are found in the temperate portions 
of both hemispheres. The fruit of the walnut is rich 
and oily. It is quite large, and is covered with a 
spongy, undivided husk, 
ty having a pleasant odor 
er DM) | The shell of the fruit is 
Ms hard and rough. Fig. 
6 gives three views of 
the walnut: the husk, 
the shell, and the ker- 
nel, or seed. The kernels are very nutritious and are 
used both in the raw state and in confectionery and 
fancy cooking. Oil obtained from them is used both 
in cooking and in painting. 
The Butternut is long and ovate, 
covered with short glandular hairs 
(Fig. 7). The thin, leathery husk 
within contains a nut about two 
inches long. It is very oily and soon 
becomes rancid. When carefully 
dried the nuts form a pleasant food. 
Hickory Nuts are large and round, enveloped in a 
husk which opens when ripe by four seams (Fig. 8). 
The tree is peculiar to America, 
and is stately and elegant. The 
husk is very thick. The nuts are 
yellowish white and marked with 
four distinct angles to correspond 
with the seams of the husk. The 
FIG. 8. kernels are sweet and much used 
as food. The principal varieties of hickory nuts are 
the shellbark, pignut, mocker-nut, and bitternut. 
Cocoanuts. —'These are the fruit of a species of 
palm, originally found in the South Sea Islands and 
Indian coasts, now found in all tropical regions. The 
trees are from sixty to 100 feet high, surmounted by a 
crown of leaves from twelve to twenty feet in length. 
The fruit grows in short racemes, bearing from five to 
fifteen nuts. Ten or twelve of these sacemes are 


often seen on a tree at the same time, the annual 
product of a tree being about eighty or 100 nuts. A 
tree continues productive for about seventy-five 
years. There are three black scars at the end of the 
cocoanut shell, one of 
which can be pierced 
easily and forms an 
exit for the milk and 
the embryo which is 
FiG. 9. 
situated there (Figs. 
9 and 10). The thick husk en- 
veloping the nut gives it the 
necessary protection (Fig. 11). 
Cocoanuts form a great part of 
the food of the inhabitants of many tropical coun- 
tries. It is eaten raw and in cur- 
ries. The milk is considered very 
healthy, and both milk and kernel 
are well liked in this 
country. The shel! 
(Fig. 12) is often highly 
polished and _ carved 
and -made into cups, 
bowls, and ladles. A 
fixed oil called cocoanut oil or cocoanut 
butter is contained in the nut, and is used in manu- 
facturing soap, candles, lamp oil, and liniment. 


MISS MERRY’S FRIDAYS. 


HALIFAX. 


BY JEAN 
THE CABINET. 


JOULD you like to examine the Curio 
Club’s cabinet? ‘Those three C’s above 
the glass-door guarded shelves are ex- 
plained in that title. But Sam Lacey 
says that it describes each shelf; for in- 
stance, there is the collection of curious creatures. 
That is where the starfish, sponges, corals, etc., con- 
gregate. And thereis ashelf of Miss Merry’s donating, 
the Chinese contribution of chop-sticks, ete. And over 
here is the contributions of country children! (Sam 
is a “case,” Molly says.) But it really describes it, 
for here are the birds’ nests, eggs (one only from a 
nest is the invariable rule), butterflies, bits of bark, 
samples of wood, mosses, and field and forest treas- 
ures of all kinds. And this corner shelf of grains, 
with the leaves, ete., glued, or, when not to be found 
themselves, painted on the card attached to the block, 
Sam named the cereal course corner. 

This collection of stones, some from Tarryville 
county, some from the Rocky mountains, is the cafion 
and county combine. 

The shelves were made, and stained a pretty cherry 
color, by the older boys. One set was lined with red 
and gold wall-paper, contributed by an interested 
mother, from an extra, unused roll. 

The glass doors were not expensive, and Miss 
Merry herself gave these ; she did not regret the dvuing 
so, for the club, in recognition of her many kindnesses, 
were always the readier to work and study in return. 

And the best thing about it was that it was their 
own collection, and yet as ful! of interest to them as 


a city museum. 
There were specimens of sugar, salt, pepper, coffee, 


tea, etc. And in the C. C. books, as the weeks went 
by, the stories grew, as each day from the grammar 
division came the story of some specimen. “A Sweet 
Story,” Annie called it in her book, as she wrote the 
history of the sugar cane’s life, from the field to the 
grocer'’s. 

Salt was a curio indeed, after the class had crossed 
the water, and in the great salt mines of Europe had 
wandered through the glittering underground halls, 
and met the dwellers there, and learned of their 


strange under-world life. 
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The curios were fastened, generally glued, to thin 
blocks of wood; sometimes, as in the case of pepper, 
for instance, a tiny homeopathic glass pill bottle con 
taining a specimen was fastened to the wood, when 
glue would not hold it securely, by tacking to the 
the block on either side the ends of a narrow ribbon 
(which passed over the bottle, lying flat, of course). 
The name of the country from which it came and a 
few important points were neatly printed on white 
paper, pasted by its side on the block. 

If the curio was a robin’s egg, it was put into a 
nest, the latter was glued to the block, and a colored 
picture of the bird fastened to the slip of explanation. 

“ Wasn’t that a good deal of trouble? ” Not a bit! 
The dictionary and a natural history will supply you 
with the pictures, which you can trace and color, even 
if you have only colored pencils, instead of paint and 
brush. And Christmas cards, etc., are treasures in 
this line. You can find all the pretty smaller birds 
among them,— and many of the larger ones; cut them 
out and glue them on if you prefer. 

There was glass in its different stages, sand at 
first; bits of chalk, slate, ete., all neatly labeled. 

And one shelf was given entirely to Tarryville 
trees. A small block of wood from each of the dif- 
ferent kinds of trees found in the vicinity —oak, 
maple, elm, birch, ete. Along with the labels went a 
tiny picture of each tree, a pressed leaf, and dry twig. 
The “A” division made leaf-photo books for them- 
selves, and kept one copy for the wood-shelf. The 
“ photos ” were only leaf-impressions. To make them, 
spread a little printer’s ink (five cents’ worth will last 
a long time) on a piece of glass, lay on it a leaf with 
the under-ribbed side down. As soon as it is thor- 
oughly inked put it on the white paper, patting softly 
with a little cotton, and when you lift it off there is 
your leaf-impression, a dark “ photo.” Currant, goose- 
berry, geranium—leaves with decided veins and ribs 
—make the best impression. 

On another shelf were lead pencils, bullets, nails, 
pins, buttons, ete. And each curio had its corre- 
sponding story in the grammar books, of course; ‘The 
Story of Graphite,” ete. ‘ 

It is not necessary to describe the little herbarium, 
but there was one. ; 

The cabinet treasures meant more to the Tarryville 
scholars because they were making it; and each curio 
had a story. Sometimes, after the Friday exercises, 
they all went on a “specimen tour” for a new flower, 
to them, or even to a sandpile (brought for the plas- 
tering of some house). 

You remember the story of “ Eyes and No Eyes” ? 
What a pity one cannot see how full of interest is this 
wonderful world, even to a little country school. We 
Tarryvillians don’t consider Friday a day of ill-luck, 
by any means. And Sam declares that we have 
Good Friday every week. 


A USEFUL PLANT-HAIR. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 

EFORE putting away our materials after 
| the sewing lesson let us examine a piece 
of this-strong No. 40 cotton that we 
have been using. To the naked eye it 
is a tightly twisted cord with the ends 
of many delicate fibres standing out over its surface. 
We place it under the three lenses of a triple mag- 
nifier, and as we observe its silky appearance, we 
_ begin to think there is some beauty in a bit of sewing 
cotton. 

But what is this little cord made of ? We can sep- 
arate it at the end into three strands, each composed 
of many fibres. These can be seen without the glass, 
but more plainly with it. Let us pull out some of 
them and see how long they are. We must be 
patient, for the first will be very short. They were 
probably torn in breaking the thread. Here are 
some longer ones, several about an inch in length. 
We shall’do very well if we can with our clumsy 
fingers secure one an inch and a quarter long. No 
wonder the ends stand out all over the thread, since 
it is made of such short fibres. We notice that the 
hairs are not perfectly straight, but keep the crinkled 


appearance given to them by the twisting of the 
thread. Under the dissecting microscope we can 
see that in addition to this wavy look there is also a 
spiral twist of the substance of the fibre (Fig. 5). 
In some places it is flat like a ribbon and in others is 
twisted tightly together. The regularity of the 
spiral varies greatly in different kinds of cotton, the 


Fic. 1, Small branch of cotton plant, Gossypium barbadense, from 
Jamaica, copied from the glass model in the Botanical Museum at 
Cambridge, one half natural size. The spray was drawn nearly in 
front view in order to show the inside of the flower with many united 
staniens, a single style and three small stigmas. The outer toothed 
envelope of the flower is not calyx but bracts, within which the true 
calyx is seen. The leaves on this spray are most of them small and 
under the full size, but the flowers are large in proportion to the ordi- 
nary leaves of the plant. Sea Island cotton is one variety of this 
species. 


finest and longest fibres having also the most perfect 
twist. 

What is cotton obtained from? We have all seen 
a cotton pod (Fig. 4), and know that the snowy mass 
that bursts its thick covering when the seeds are ripe, 
is nothing else than the raw fibres which are after- 
ward spun into thread and woven into cloth. What 
a hard, tough brown pod it is that now, split into four 
divisions, is scarcely large enough to serve as a cup 
for the fluffy white ball. If we handle this ball very 


Fic. 2. Single stamen 
from cotton flower, show- 
ing the one-celled anther 
with the groove around its 
edge; reduced one half 
from the magnified glass 
model. 


Fic. 3. Magnified vertical 
section through the unripe 
cotton pod, reduced one half 
from the enlarged model. 


carefully, we find it is composed of a number of 
smaller balls, each with a hard core. We take our 
needles and pull apart the hairs and here in the centre 
is a seed. The hairs are explained. They are the 
light plumes that waft the seed to some new ground, 
where it will germinate and produce another plant. 
When young these hairs are cylindrical, but as they 
grow older and the nourishing sap is withdrawn from 
them, they collapse and become more or less twisted. 
It 1s this twist that makes them useful, while the 
beautiful silky hairs of the milkweed, which have no 
such twist, are of no value except for their beauty. 
The length of the hairs varies, but they are always 
short. In the best Sea Island, or “long staple,” 
cotton the greatest length is two inches, and in the 
upland, or “ short staple,” cotton the greatest length 
is one and one-half inches. Though these fibres are 
only single cells, greatly lengthened and very fine 
and delicate, yet the strongest will support a weight 
of 150 grains. 

Where does the cotton plant grow in this country ? 
The Sea Island cotton, the best in the world, grows 
on the coast of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
It isa tall plant, sometimes six or eight feet high, 
with broad, three-lobed, pointed leaves, and light yel- 
low flowers (Fig. 1) which at once suggest a large 
hibiscus, or rose mallow. In its separate, twisted 
petals and numerous stamens with one-celled anthers 


(Fig. 2) and filaments united around the style, in its al- 
ternate, palmate leaves and in the habit of the plant 
it bears plainly the marks of the mallow family, t: 
which it belongs. 

Though the Sea Island cotton is the best, the mos: 
common product of our Southern plantations is th: 


Fic. 5. Greatly magni- 
fied bit of ripe cotton 
fibre, showing the spiral 
twist. (After Bowman.) 


Fic. 4. Pod with cotton, 
one-half the natural size. 


upland cotton, which grows on a smaller plant, neve: 
more than five or six feet high im the best soils. Its 
pure white flowers resembling but more delicate than 
the hollyhock, are described as opening after sunrise. 
beginning to close at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
when a streak of pale red appears on each petal, and 
at sunset being entirely closed. At sunrise the next 
day the blossom opens again, but its color has chanzed 
to a beautiful pink. After it closes at sunset for the 
second time the flower withers, but in its place is a 
little pod about as large as a small bean. Its seeds, 
which ripen in about six weeks, have a thick coating 
of greenish down under the long hairs, from which 
the plant is sometimes called “green seed” cotton, 
while the Sea Island, which does not have this down, 
is called “ black seed.” The fibres are not so strong 
as those of the Sea Island species, but their softness 
makes them particularly useful for weaving. 

Another species is the tree-cotton of the East, 
sometimes cultivated in the Southern States‘as a 
curigsity. This plant is from twelve to eighteen feet 
tall, and has reddish flowers. It requires more heat, 
however, to mature its seeds, and its fibres are in- 
ferior in quality. 

The common cotton of the South is a native of 
Asia, and grows wild in India, Alexander the Great 
by his conquests brought the knowledge of it to 
Europe, but the plant was not carried eastward to 
China till perhaps within the last thousand years. 
At the time of the American revolution the planters 
of the South had scarcely more than commenced its 
cultivation, for a few bales sent from this country to 
Liverpool in 1774 were confiscated on the ground 
that cotton did not grow here. Sea Island cotton is 
supposed to be a native of America, but no one has 
ever seen it growing wild. The early Spanish explor- 
ers found the natives of Mexico, the West Indies, 
and South America cultivating and using cotton, but 
it is difficult to tell what species they had. 

Everywhere in warm climates cotton forms the 
greater part of the clothing of man, and the plant is 
now raised all around the globe. In North and South 
America and the West Indies, in Egypt, Natal, and 
West Africa, in Turkey, India, and China, and in 
Australia and the islands of the Pacific the natives 
cultivate cotton for their own use if not for export, 
and the Russians have turned their attention to its 
production in Central Asia. Still the United States 
has little to fear from competition, for American cot- 
ton is without an equal. The best Egyptian and the 
Fiji Sea Island approach most nearly to our Sea 
Island fibre, but their price in Liverpool in 1890 was 
11d. per pound, while true Sea Island brought 15d. 
During the Civil War, when the supply from the 
Southern States was cut off, many countries attempted 
to raise cotton for export, but ten years later the 
American product again controlled the market, because 
of its superior quality and more careful preparation. 
The samples of cotton from India shown in the 
United States government building at the Columbian 
exposition were selected from the best grown in that 
country, but were no better than our poorest grades 
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After the cotton, is picked by pulling out the con- 

rents of the pods, the fibres must be separated from 
‘ie seed by ginning. In 1792 Eli Whitney’s cotton- 
«in made it possible to prepare from 300 to 400 lbs. 
of cotton in a day, a great improvement upon the 25 
to 40 lbs. turned out by the rude rollers used up to 
that time. To-day the best machines can gin nearly 
4,000 lbs. of Sea Island daily. The ginned cotton 1s 
then tightly pressed into bales, which are held to- 
vether by iron bands. 
At the mill the cotton is opened up, and the 
heavier impurities such as sand and leaves are re- 
moved. Next if is made into a roll or fleece, which 
is carded, that is, combed to free it from smaller par- 
ticles of dirt, ete., that are still mixed with it, and to 
draw out the fibres. After successive combings and 
drawings and slight twistings, the cotton is put on 
the spindles and twisted sufficiently for weaving. 

We may judge of the importance of cotton to the 
United States and Great Britain from these facts: 
Our cotton crop in 1892 was over 9,000,000 bales, and 
the cotton goods exported the next year were worth 
$9,400,000. Great Britain in 1893 had in its mills 
45,000,000 spindles uiing 3,500,000 bales of cotton, 
The United States, with one-third as many spindles 
uded 3,000,000 bales, because the average yarn spun 
in this country is courser than that spun in England. 
In 1891 four times as much cotton was spun at the 
North as at the South, but since that time, though 
New England still has seven-tenths of all the spindles 
in the country, the manufacture has spread very 
largely in the Southern states. Taking as a basis 
the average price of raw cotton as quoted in Liver- 
pool, experts have computed that the cotton crop of 
the United States is worth more than $300,000,000. 
Cotton and flour are exported in larger quantities than 
any other product of this country. 

With all the perfection of modern machinery it is 
only within a few years’ that manufacturers have 
been able to equal the fineness of the cotton yarns 
spun by the Hindoos on such a rude distaff as was 
used by their ancestors centuries ago. With these 
cobweb threads and a loom made of a few sticks Hin- 
doos, whose skill had been transmitted from father 
to son through countless generations, produced the 
fumous muslins that are said to have been so fine that 
when they were laid on the grass and the dew had 
fallen upon them, they could no longer be seen. 

Modern cotton manufactures began at Manchester, 
England, before the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and our geographies give some idea of the num- 
ber of cities in this country and Europe in which 


to day they form an important part of the industries 
of the people. They are continually increasing in 
extent and value, and at present even the Chinese 
are trying to introduce cotton spinning and weaving 
into their country, giving as a reason that India and 
Ceylon have ruined their tea trade and that their silk 
trade is in danger. 

The influence of cotton on the history of nations as 
seen in the rapid increase of slavery after the inven- 
tion of the cotton-gin, and the changes in cities since 
great cotton-mills were built, is a subject to be 
brought to the notice of pupils in its proper place in 
the study of history, but not to be discussed in an 
elementary lesson like this. 


AFTER SCHOOL MEDITATION. 


BY LILIAN RAY. 


O much of late has been said and written 
about busy work, that it isa marvel to 
me that some one has not started out as 
a specialist in that line. 

Now, of a surety some of this work is 
needful, but it looks to me as though it ought to work 
up definitely to part of the regular work, and not be a 
side issue, nor a mere contrivance to get a portion of 
‘he little people off one’s mind while attending to 
others. 

Drawing may be most conducive to this part of the 
problem, Also, to-morrow I shall combine my lan- 
suage and reading lessons by one section writing what 
the others shall read in review. ‘This being the day 


of many things in school life, I must learn to combine 
snd boil down — giving things that have relation to 
each other, lest the child mind get very much confused, 
and my own mind, too. 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
August 8 and 9, 1895. 


[ Preceding questions of this examination are in October 
3d Journat. | 


ARITHMETIC, 


5. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $93.15, 
and thereby lost ? of what the goods cost him. Find 
their cost. 

6. If, in building a railroad, rails weighing 80 
pounds to the yard are used, how many tons of rails 
will be required to build a mile of single track road ? 

7. The perimeter (the sum of the sides) of a tri- 
angle is 220 yards, and the sides are in the ratio of 
4,7, and 9. Required, the length of the longest side. 

8. Find the proceeds of a 3-months’ note for $225 
made and discounted to-day, at a Rochester, N. Y., 
bank, at 5% per annum. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


5. Mention two natural causes that have contributed 
to the growth of (a) Rochester; (4) San Francisco, 

6. What large river flows across (a) Austria; (0) 
Alaska; (c) Massachusetts ? 

7. In what country and on what water is each of 
the following cities: (a) Montreal; (4) Buenos Ayres ; 
(ce) Sidney ; (d) Calcutta; Honolulu ? 

8. Mention two of the most valuable mineral pro- 
ducts of (a) the Appalachian mountain region ; (0) the 
Rocky mountain region. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
experimenting — diligent vigilance 
predecessor privilege susceptible 
abstinence habitual delusion 
eminence artificial formerly 
inciting sufficient repealed 
individual discipline interfere 
pecuniary veluntary guidance 
appreciate usually forbidden 
additional reputation inquiry 
partial excellence temporary 
honorable consistent including 
righteous introduction constitute 
pernicious Onondaga inevitable 
filial approbation ancestor 
grossly approval personally 
conscience magnifying philosopher 
obsolete suspension 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


5. Why do persons exercising much usually require 
more food than those exercising little ? 

6. Upon bread, insalivation produces a mechanical 
and a chemical effect; upon meat it produces only a 
chemical effect, Explain, 

7. Where is (a) the chyme formed ; (0) the chyle ? 

8. What is the function of (a) the pulmonary 
artery ; (6) the portal vein ? 

9, Why should a person abstain from the free use 
of ice water at meals ? 

10, Why’is the smoking of cigarettes more injuri- 
ous than the use of tobacco in other forms ? 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
4, Congress shall have power to raise and support 


anarmy. Why was this power made a part of the 


constitution ? 

5. (a) Define taxes. 
which taxes are rightfully imposed upon 
munity. 

6. Name one duty of a surrogate. 

7. Deeds of real estate and mortgages on the same 
should be recorded: (a) Why ? (6) Where ? 

8. Under the supervision of which of the cabinet 
officers does the management of each of the following 
come: (a) foreign affairs ; () Indian affairs ? 


(b) State two objects for 
a com- 


DRAWING. 
5. Make a working drawing (three views, plain, 


front and side elevations) of an} ordinary biscuit 
cutter, indicated in sketch. (Omit*dimensions. ) 


6. Draw a pattern of the object illustrated in ques- 
tion number five, 
7. (a) Copy sketch. 


(4) Conventionalize blossom. 
8. The design here represented indicates what 
arrangement in design ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


5. Should grammar at first be taught orally or 
from a text-book? Give reason for your answer. 

6. What should be the primary object of teaching 
arithmetic ? 

7. Multiplying the denominator or dividing the 
numerator decreases the value of the fraction. How 
may this be illustrated ? 

8. Name serious objections to requiring pupils to 
write many words or sentences as a penalty of violat 
ing some rule of conduct. 

9, Children should have instruction in what general 
relations preparatory to their study of geography ? 

10. State the underlying principles that should 
govern the administering of punishment. 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

5. The English Parliament was recently dissolved. 
At the time of such dissolution what party was in 
power? 

6. In the recent English elections what party was 
successful ? 

7. What island on the American continent is in a 
state of insurrection ? 

8. What object is sought by the insurgents % 

10. What great commercial canal was opened in 


Europe in June ? 


ANSWERS, 
GEOGRAPHY. 

5. (a) The water power of the Genesee river. 
Nearness to Lake Ontario, and to the rich and pro- 
ductive territory of the Genesee valley. () A fine 
harbor, proximity to gold fields, and fertile agricul- 
tural territory. Mild climate. 


6. (a) The Danube. (4) The Yukon. (¢) The Con- 
necticut. 

7. (4) In Canada, on the St. Lawrence. (%) In 
Argentine Republic, on the La Plata. (c) In New 


South Wales, on the Pacific. (d) In India, near the 


_mouth of the Hoogly river. (e) In Hawaii, on the 


Pacific. 
8. (a) Coal, iron, petroleum, and limestone. (0) 
Gold, silver, and copper. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


5. Much exercise causes a greater waste of tissue, 
and the need of corresponding repair. Hence the 
necessity of more food to a persor taking much 
exercise. 

6. Bread contains much starch, meat contains none. 
Insalivation dissolves the bread and changes starch 
into sugar; but it simply aids in dissolving the meat. 

7. (a) In the stomach. (¢) In the intestines. 

8. (a) To carry the blood from the heart to the 
lungs. (/) To carry nourishment absorbed from the 
stomach and intestines to the liver. 

9. Ice water chills the stomach, reducing the tem- 
perature below that which is required for the diges- 
tion of food. 

10. Because the smoke of the paper is itself harm- 
ful, and in the manufacture of cigarettes both paper 
and tobacco are often treated with noxious drugs. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


4, That there might be no question of authority in 
times of necessity for an army. 

5. (a) Money raised by levy upon the person or 
property of an individual for public purposes. (4) 
Er. Keeping roads in repair, support of schools. 

6. Ex. To take proof of wills. To grant letters 
testamentary or administrative. To attend to the 
settlement of the estates of deceased persons. 

That they may be matters of publicity, and to 
prevent fraud, (%) In the office of the county clerk. 

8. (a) Secretary of state. (b) Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Thanksgiving. 


HE ripe rosy apples are all gathered in; 

They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 

And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor ; 
The great golden pumpkins, that grew sucli a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies ; 

And all the good times that the children hold dear 
Ilave come round again with the feast of the year. 


Now, what shall we do in our bright happy homes 
To welcome this time of good times as it comes? 
And what do you say is the very best way 

To show we are grateful on Thanksgiving Day ? 
The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do 
Is this: to make thankful some other hearts, too; 
For lives that are grateful, and sunny and glad, 

To carry their sunshine to lives that are sad ; 

For children who have all they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to share ; 
For this will bring blessing, and this is the way 


To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 
— Selected. 


November. 


DEAR old dull November, 
@) They don’t speak well of you; 
* They say your winds are chilling, 

Your skies are seldom blue. 

They tell me you are sighing 
Among the leafless trees, 

You have no warmth or brightness — 
All kinds of things like these. 


But, dearie me, November, - 
They quite forgot to speak 
About the wealth of color 
On each round apple’s cheek; 


Ilow yellow is each pumpkin 
That in the meadow lies, 

“Almost as good as sunshine, 
And better still for pies. 


Why, yes, dear old November, 
You've lots of pleasant things ; 

All through the month we're longing 
To taste your turkey wings ; 


What if you’re dull a trifle, 
Or just a little gray ? 
If not for you we'd never have 
Dear old Thanksgiving Day. 
— Ada Shelton, in The Daisy. 


Bread Crusts. ~- 


ID you have to eat the bread crusts 
B When you were a little girl ? 
Did your grandma ever tell you 
It would make your hair all curl ? 


If it’s so, I’d like to know it, 
If indeed it’s really true. 
Please to tell me if you ate them. 
I'll be much obliged to you. 


Would you have to eat a thousand 

So they’d make your cheeks look red ? 
Does it tickle when it crinkles, 

And the curls come on your head ? 


For my grandma looks so funny 
As she hands her crusts to me. 
And she says she knows I'll eat them, 
** Just the thing to have for tea.” 
— Selected. 


The Midnight of the Year. 


HE goldenrod that glowed afar 
ip Has lost its sunset light, 


The aster’s purple even star 
Has sunk in autumn’s night. 


Not yet has fallen soft and white 
The snow’s deep moonlight clear, 
Only red stars of sumach light 
The midnight of the year. 
— Ernest Whitney. 


DRAWING. 
5. 
| 
j 
J 
6. 
J 


8. Alternation of position. 


' 
OL! 


10. Same as question. 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


6. To make pupils skillful in computation. 

8. It takes too much time. In haste to accomplish 
the task, they acquire bad habits of penmanship. It 
makes them nervous. By a law of the mind the 
punishment is associated, not with the offense, but 
with the task, thus increasing the pupil’s dislike for 
study. 

9. The relations of size, form, and space. 

10. It should be certain; it should be just; it 
should be such as would naturally follow the offense. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Liberal Party. 

Conservative Party. 

Cuba. 

8. Their independence from Spain. 
1 


or 


0. The Kiel canal. 


A THANKSGIVING SONG. 


Mary C. AbDaAMs. 


1. The sum -mer days are ye The bird - ies n a- way; We hear more their 

2. But praiseto God we ren - der, This is Thanksgiv - ing Day; For doub - ly He re - 


4 
chirp - ing Os blithe- -soine roun-de - lay. And all the ten- der flow - ers Have 
pays us, For all He takes a - way. The har- vest now is  gath - ered, The 
keda - way their heads ; Jack Frostcan ney - er nip them With - fn their nar -row beds. 
rip - ened fruits heaped high; And ey - ‘ry day He = sends us New bless-ings from the sky. 


{| 


